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CHRONICLE. 


In Parliament. [| F Ministers Were less thoroughly 
Lords. brazed against contempt and ex- 
posure, Friday afternoon in last week would have been 
an uncomfortable time for them in both Houses. In 
the Upper the Duke of ARGYLL rose to ask them 
whether the course of their studies of the American 
Constitution had led them to discover and frame any 
protection for the Irish minority similar to the very 
minute and carefully-drawn safeguards which that Con- 
stitution contains. It was natural that Lord KimgerLey 
should be so much shocked at the bare idea of touch- 
ing on a subject whereon the House of Commons was 
actually engaged that he could not think of giving the 
fall and satisfactory answer which was, no doubt, on the 
tip of his tongue. But he did not escape for all that, 
the Duke of Devonsnire following with a severe 
stricture on the Government attitude. 
In the Lower House also the Govern- 
ment was horsed and duly attended 
to. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, “in accordance with 
“‘a suggestion made to him by the PRIME 
‘** MINISTER,” “reviewed the new financial scheme 
““as a whole.” The review was executed in the 
most workmanlike and effectual fashion, and 


thoroughly exposed the way in which the British’ 


taxpayer is to be made to pay for the privileges 
granted to Ireland. Mr. Fow.er in reply was 
very magnificent and three-tailed in his scorn of 
a “miserable question of pounds, shillings, and 
“pence,” and other speakers followed till the 
afternoon was spent. The evening sitting was at 
once counted out. It should be said that earlier 
Sir Epwarp Grey had given some most signifi- 
cant explanations as to Lord DUFFERIN’s instruc- 
tions to ask about ‘‘ the geographical limitations 
“to be assigned by the French Government to 
“the demand for cession of the left bank of 
“the Mekong,” and informed the House that 
assurances had been received from the Russian 
Government that the rumours of armed ex- 
peditions to the Pamirs are false. This is very 
satisfactory —especially if the assurances happen 
to correspond to the facts, and if the giving of 
them was not accompanied by a mental reserva- 
tion as to the meaning of the term “ armed ex- 


“ pedition.” 


The remarkable conduct of Lord HouGcaton, 
not merely in refusing to receive addresses 
containing expressions of adherence to that still exist- 
ing part of the Constitution of these realms called the 
Union, but in receiving addresses against it, and others 
from which reference to the QuEEN had been delibe- 
rately and ostentatiously omitted, was brought before 
the House of Lords (where Lord Hovcnton could, if 
he had chosen, have been in his place to answer it) on 
Monday night by Lord Cavocan. It was a little un- 
fortunate for the Government and its Viceroy that 
Lord Spencer, and not Lord KIMBERLEY, was put up 
to reply in the first place. There was, of course, abso- 
lutely no defence ; for, if the Lorp-LIEUTENANT'S con- 
duct in the first instance admits of a little (it must be 
a very little) argumentative apology, in the second it 
admits of none. It is allowed that “at small places” 
the Lorp-LiEUTENANT received, without looking at 
them, addresses of a partisan character on the anti- 
Union side. At Cork, which is not exactly a small 
place, it was his business to ascertain the fact, which 
Lord SrENcEer, with unhappy honesty, admitted, that 
the QUEEN’s name had been “expunged.” Lord 
KIMBERLEY, whose really magnificent ignorantism would 
carry him through anything, rose later—but too late 
—after Lord Satissury had summed up the whole 
thing. The fact is that Lord HovGHTon was sent over 
to play Governor Lunpy, and that is a part which is 
difficult for any man to play handsomely. 
Commons, 12 the Commons Mr. AsquiTH brought 
in a new Pistols Bill to interfere with 
revolvering—a non-party measure which both 
sides have furthered, and will doubtless further. 
Then the House settled down to the Financial 
Clauses, which were defended by Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt. Sir WiLi14M bas had the wit to keep 
out of this debate as much as possible, and he 
now made a fair show in a hopeless case, which 
was afterwards torn to pieces by Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Goscuen. Mr. GLADSTONE appeared once or 
twice, usually in a bad temper; his chief exhibi- 
tion of a peculiarly childish quibbling being 
during Mr. GOSCHEN’s speech. 
Lords, Lhe London County Council hai a field- 
' day in both Houses on Juesday, In the 
Upper House its Improvements Bill was reai a second 
time, but was accompanied by a resolution -of Lord 
OnsLow’s, carried by 55 to 36, to the effect that 
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schemes such as betterment ought not to be embodied 
in private Bills, but be based on general principles laid 
down by Parliament. 

iinet In the Lower House, also, proceedings 
opened with County Council business, 
Mr. Stuart moving, and, after a debate of some 
sharpness, by no means conducted on political lines, 
obtaining disagreement with the Lords’ amend- 
ments on the Thames Conservancy Bill. Sir 
EpwaRD GREY was extremely guarded on the 
Siamese matter, but what he actually said was still 
not inconsistent with the only proper policy in re- 
ference to the extravagant demands of France. The 
Home Rule Bill was then resumed, and an Irish 
amendment was defeated by 249 to 53, after a de- 
bate in which Mr. Carson spoke vigorously. He 
pointed out, in a manner which Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt unwisely endeavoured to misrepresent, 
that one result of all these things will be that no 
Irishman will be loyal, and that we shall make two 
sets of enemies instead of one. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
then once more came up on the subject of the six 
years’ postponement, and provoked Mr. GLADSTONE 
into a curious tirade of rambling and scolding in 
which he compared Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to a Devil’s 
Advocate. (It is unlucky, by the way, that the 
Daily News, sneering in a leader at the Liberal- 
Unionists for not recognizing this official, de- 
scribed him in its Parliamentary article as apper- 
taining to “the Court of Ancient Rome.”) Mr. 
BaLFourR made a pleasant hit later in reference to 
this, by pointing out that, ifthe analogy had any 
force, Home Rule must be, by Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
confession, dead already. 


The discussion of the same clauses on Wednesday in 
the House of Commons was enlivened by a possibly 
superfluous protest from Mr. HENEAGE as to the PRIME 
MinisTeEr’s ill-tempered outbreak of the day before. 
In itself this might perhaps have been spared, for Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is extremely well able to defend himself; 
but it gave him an additional opportunity of doing 
so. Thereof he availed himself very sweetly, accept- 
ing the “Devil’s Advocate” title with pride and 

leasure, and pointing to the invaluable services ren- 
dered by that functionary. Later—by what we are 
willing to believe was an accident in this case, though 
it has happened before and is significant enough—Mr. 
Barovr had no sooner risen to speak than Mr. MorLEY 
rose to closure. On this occasion, however, the facts 
being pointed out to him, he stinted and cried pardon. 
On Thursday Lord Rosesery made, in the 
House of Lords, a statement (which was 
repeated verbatim in the Lower House) on the subject 
of Siam. It was still of the most guarded character, 
but contained some faint reasons for satisfaction in the 
declaration that we never have egged Siam on in any 
manner, and in the repeated and grave reminder that 
both the blockade and the territorial arrangements are 
things in which England is deeply concerned. All the 
same, it would be far better to have on the spot a 
force sufficient to correct Admiral HuMaANN’s mistakes, 
if he makes any. The Law of Commons Amendment 
Bill was read a second time. 
In the Commons, the actua! comple- 
Commons tion of Committee on the Bill by 
majorities falling in one case to 17) was thrown 
into the shade by the fiercest and most disorderly 
display of actual physical violence yet seen in 
Parliament. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN having (with per- 
fect truth) said that no such instance of slavish 
adulation as the conduct of Gladstonians towards 
Mr. GLADSTONE had been seen since HEROD was 
hailed with the words “It is the voice of a god 
“‘and not of a man,” the Nationalists howled 
“* Jupas!” and endeavoured to invade the Oppo- 


sition benches. Here, and in the gangway, a free 
fight took place, which was only calmed (Mr. 
MELLOR being quite inadequate to the occasion) 
by fetching the Speaker. A disgraceful scene, 
less disgraceful than the measure which brought 
it about. 


Politics out of Mr. GLADSTONE has declined the usual 

Parliament. Mansion House dinner—it is scarcely 
necessary to say why, though probably no Minister but 
Mr. GLADSTONE would “ funk ”—or sulk—in the same: 
way. This day week Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ex- 
plained to his present constituents the reasons which 
have led him to decide on contesting Bradford. 

The Cobden Club met, passed a resolution con- 
gratulating the present Government (the deadliest 
foes of laissez-faire and most of the other Cob- 
denite doctrines), and listened to a speech from Lord 
Farrer, whose rage for instruction does not appear 
to be in the least abated by his peerage, and who 
rests his hopes on the workman’s wife; that Angel 
in the House is to cast out the fiend Protection, Mr. 
Smita Barry received the well-deserved compliment 
of a portrait of himself subscribed for by more than 
10,000 persons. Had all Irish landlords been as Mr. 
Smita Barry (we do not say in wealth, which was not 
in their power, but in conduct, which was), the im- 
possible legislation which began the present troubles 
would never have been passed, and the snakes who 
infest Ireland would have been once more cast out 
of it. 

Foreignand Fresh soothers on the subject of the brush 
Colonial Affairs. jn Mashonaland were published this day 
week, together with various detailed information as to 
the French ultimatum to Siam. The officers of the 
Congo Free State appeared to have been chastising the 
“ Arabs” pretty soundly at Stanley Falls and elsewhere. 

The news from Siam and France at the beginning of 
this week was somewhat disquieting. The Siamese, in 
a State paper of great ingenuity and dignity, had pro- 
visionally accepted the French ultimatum under pro- 
test, and with reduction of the preposterous claim on 
the Mekong to the 18th parallel. But the French, 
not anxious to let their small boy go without his head 
being punched, appeared determined to have the letter 
of their demand—a thing which, as we have pointed 
out before, is not in the power of Siam to grant, and 
ought not to be in the mind of England to permit. 
The French Chambers broke up on Saturday night, and 
it may, perhaps, be feared that the opportunity of 
being “ Manly, sir, manly,” before the electors will not 
a little influence the policy of the Government. 

There were but small additions to our knowledge of 
the Siamese matter on Tuesday morning, but the 
French were said to be preparing to blockade Siam for 
not giving them what Siam has not got to give. 
There were some more rumours in a fresh direction 
about that Matabele impi which has hitherto washed. 
rather the Company’s spears than its own. 

Next day we learnt that the French gunboats, 
nothing in their sojourn on the Meinam having become 
them like their leaving of it, had correctly procured 
pilots and passports, and solemnly dropped down over 
the bar to take up their positions as “ pacific block- 
“ aders.” The madder French Chauvinist naturally 
wept tears of rage at this abandonment of a most pro- 
mising coign of vantage a la CourBET. What is to come 
remained very obscure, the “ pacific blockade” being 
an invention which, according to precedent and common 
sense, cannot bind neutrals. Other items on Wednesday 
morning were comparatively unimportant, but included 
particulars of schemes of retrenchment in Queensland, of 
reorganization of the Belgian Senate, and of a tariff war 
by Russia against the world in general. The Delimita- 
tion between the British and German spheres in Africa 
had been completed. 
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There was little news of any kind on Thursday 
morning. It was rumoured that the Pope was trying 
to smooth matters in the Hungarian difficulty about 
civil marriage. Some German papers (they should, 
with the painstaking of their country, look up the 
celebrated leading case of Miss ANNE BaxTER) were 
refusing England help in the Siamese matter; and 
another British gunboat had been ordered to Siam 
itself. It is, perhaps, a mistake not to make our 
forces there equal to those of any other country which 
happens to have ships on the spot—a way of putting 
it which surely cannot be called disobliging to any in 
particular. 

The blockade of the Meinam, contrary to Lord 
RoseEsEryY’s information, seems to have been proclaimed 
on Wednesday, but with certain days of grace. Some- 
what important news came from British East Africa to 
the effect that Sir GrraLp PorTAL, on his way to the 
coast, had been summoned back, as the Mahommedans 
were likely to be troublesome. 


Attention must be called to the very im- 

acme portant letter of Professor HoLLanp in 

the Times of Thursday, on the subject of Pacific 

Blockades, in which he points out that, as we have 

already noted above ourselves, such blockades are 

= valid between the parties, and cannot affect third 
owers, 


The Victoria After some days of adjournment for the 
Court-Martial. purpose of writing up notes, and of busi- 
ness of minor interest, the Victoria Court-martial once 
more became exciting on Tuesday, when the captains 
of the fleet successively gave evidence which had prac- 
tically nothing to do with the conduct of the nominal 

risoners, but very much to do with that of the Rear- 
Admiral. In fact, the court-martial became almost in 
form what it, perhaps, always has been in fact—a court- 
martial on Admiral MarkHaM, who was allowed to ask 
‘questions, and so practically to defend himself. On 
Thursday the Court gave its finding, attributing the 
disaster entirely to the late Admiral Tryon’s order, 
and refusing to “blame” Admiral Marxnam, though 
“ regretting ” his action or failure to act. 


‘The Winchester The celebration of the five hundredth 

Festival. anniversary of Winchester College passed 
off with the greatest success on Tuesday. It was 
attended by the Prince or WaLEs and the Duke of 
CONNAUGHT, as well as by a most distinguished com- 
pany, Wiccamical and other, from the Archbishop of 
CaNTERBURY downwards. The ceremonies were eccle- 
siastical, musical, scholastic, prandial, atbletic, military, 
and miscellaneous. The PRINCE was addressed in Latin 
by the Prefect of Hall (whom, we rejoice to observe, 
even the British journalist does not call a “ senior 
“* student” on this occasion), and the air was rent with 
Domums, 


TheLaw The enormous ZIERENBERG v. LABOUCHERE 

Courts. Jibel case, which had occupied an entire 
fortnight of judicial time, was adjourned over the 
Long Vacation yesterday week. We love no closure in 
Parliament, but the two-blades-of-grass man would be 
an insignificant benefactor to the English human race 
beside him who should hit on a means of compressing 
two days of our present judicial proceedings into one. 

On Tuesday, in the action of WiLson v. The Even- 
ing News, at Guildford, the jury found for the de- 
fendants, for whom judgment was entered, which is, 
at any rate, satisfactory as far as it goes, A Trade- 
Union is enough of a public nuisance as it is; but if 
its officials are to be sacrosanct from public criticism, it 
would become literally intolerable. The Grand Jury, 
at the Central Criminal Court, made a sensible pre- 
sentment recommending corporal punishment in cases 
of criminal violence on children. 


Next day, in a second action of a similar character 


by Mr. WILSON against the Shipping Gazette, a ver- 
dict was again found for the defendants. That eminent 
judicial and legal authority, Mr. Tom Mann, has since 
visited Mr. Carson, counsel for the defendants, and 
Mr. Justice GRANTHAM, with crushing severity. Are 
they not Conservatives? Ought not every Conserva- 
tive to be excluded from pleading at the Bar or sitting 
on the bench? And, indeed, there is nearly as much 
to be said for Mr. Mann as for his party when they 
object to University representation because it goes 
against them. The notorious Mrs. THoMpson made 
something more than her usual scene in the Appeal 
Court, proceeding to lay violent hands on one of the 
children in the case. 


Bisley. In the shooting for the QuEEN’s Prize at 

* Bisley, both the bronze and silver medal 

were carried off by Private Stocks of the 2nd Liver- 

pool, in the latter by the highest score, 208, ever made. 

The meeting closed this day week with a speech from 

Lord RosBerts and a prize-giving by Lady Roserts. 

The Queen’s Prize had gone to Sergeant Davies, of 
the 1st Welsh. 


The Coal The colliers last week decided obstinately 

Strike. to strike, rejecting arbitration. It is to be 
hoped that, in the event of the strike being carried 
out, we shall not hear any repetition of the absurd 
appeals for relief to the strikers which were made in 
the Durham and Hull cases. These men, for their 
own selfish ends, have resolved on a certain course of 
action, entirely neglectful of the interests of their em- 
ployers, of other trades, and of the public. Possibly, as 
on former occasions, they simply aim at a certain 
holiday on the strength of the accumulated funds of 
their mischievous societies. If they go further, let the 
public, for which they have no consideration, have no 
consideration for them. A very temperate and con- 
vincing statement on the subject was put out by the 
Coalowners’ Federation on Wednesday—to which it 
may be added that the Belgian coalowners are jump- 
ing for joy. 


The Dublin yachting season was finished 
yesterday week by a race for forties and 
under, which was won by the Lais. 


Goodwood, Lhe chief race on Tuesday at Goodwood 

was the Stewards’ Cup, which was won by 
Mr. MiLner’s Medora, from a field of nineteen starters ; 
but the Ham Stakes and the Richmond Stakes were 
not uninteresting, by reason of the success of two two- 
year-olds, each with an uncertain record so far, the 
Duke of WEsTMINSTER’s Bullingdon and Mr. Batrp’s 
Galloping Dick. The Goodwood Stakes, the chief race 
next day, was won by Mr. Cannon’s Red Eyes, beating 
the Prince or Wates’s Vigil and others. Although 
modern greed has made the Goodwood Cup a race of 
little interest, some other events on Thursday were 
interesting. Orme beat La Fléche once more in the 
Gordon Stakes; there was a good fight (won by Mr. 
Cannon’s Reminder) for the Rous Memorial, and in the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes, where the two-year-olds above 
mentioned met, Bullingdon had the better, not merely 
of Galloping Dick, but of Glare and Speed, both 
youngsters of good record. 


_ The rain of last Thursday and Friday week 

interfered greatly with cricket. Only one 
match, that at Manchester, in which Lancashire beat 
Middlesex by 68, was finished on Friday. 

The finer weather of Saturday, however, enabled 
most of the matches to be concluded, Sussex and 
Hampshire drew; but Kent beat Surrey by 22 runs, 
Yorkshire had the better of Warwickshire by all but 
an innings, and Somerset, throwing away a fair chance 
of victory, and an almost certain escape from defeat, by 
very rash play in their second innings, which they had 


Yachting. 
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started 12 to the good, succumbed to the Australians 
by six wickets. 

The comparative clemency of the first two days 
of this week allowed some good cricket. Middlesex 
with a very weak team was easily polished off by the 
Australians, who won by 390. There was much and 
good run-getting between Surrey and Sussex, the 
Sussex professional, MaRLow, making two very fine 
scores of 80 in the first innings, and 126 in the 
second. Notts made a great total against Kent, with 
139 from Mr. Dixon, and only ten less from GuNN; 
while on the other side Mr. Perxrys also outstripped 
his hundred. Essex, which has been doing well, beat 
Yorkshire by seven wickets, owing to the bowling and 
batting of Meap and the bowling of Mr. KortriGut ; 
and Somerset, starting its second innings with the 
difficult, if not impossible, task of making 336 against 
Lancashire without Mr. Hewetr or Mr. Hitt, made 
57 for one wicket only. But that wicket was Mr. 
PALAIRET’S. 

Next day, with a man short (Mr. WickHam), and on 
a drenched wicket superficially dried by the wind, the 
task of Somerset naturally proved hopeless, and Lan- 
cashire won by 230. The same conditions helped 
Sussex to gain, by a hundred less, a very well-deserved 
victory over Surrey, and brought about a draw in Notts 
w. Kent, wherein the Kent team had run up within 
fifty of their adversaries’ great score on the first innings. 
An interesting match, if somewhat of a “ scratch” 
character, was played at Winchester on Wednesday and 
Thursday between Old Wykehamists and Old Etonians, 
— divers famous cricketers took part on both 
sides. 

Miscell The sale of the Essex pictures at CHRISTIE'S 

: this day week might, if they were more 
subject to dejection, cast down those brisk young critics 
who imagine that they have already destroyed the 
fame of TURNER across the body and maugre the 
head of Mr. Ruskin. Thirteen thousand guineas were 
paid for three examples of the master. A very charm- 
ing LANCRET, representing no less a person than LA 
CamakGO, went for 250 guineas. It is almost needless 
to say that it did not go to Trafalgar Square. 
Wednesday was Apposition Day at St. Paul’s and 
Speech Day at Christ’s Hospital. Severe, but just, 
comment was passed at the former ceremony on the 
schemes by which the Charity Commissioners are try- 
ing to cripple CoLet’s foundation, in order to play to 
the democratic gallery.——A very important meeting 
was held in reference to Siam at the London Chamber 
of Commerce on Thursday, and addressed by Lord 
Lamincton, Mr. Curzon, and others well acquainted 
with the subject. 


Dr. Jonn Rak, the Arctic explorer and prac- 

discoverer of the fate of 

often quoted as a favourable example of the effects of 

hardship and cold on the human body, for he lived to 

the age of eighty-one, and was exceptionally hale to 

the last. “Because he was so at the first, doubtless,” 
answers the Geist der stets verneint of criticism, 

Dr. Vittiers Sranrorp’s Veiled Prophet 

The Oper. as produced with much success at 

Garden on Wednesday. 


THROUGH COMMITTEE. 


FTER a scene of disorder, lamentable in some 
ways, but in others at least excusable and half 
anticipated by those wh» have measured the feelings 
of insolent triumph on one side and fierce resent- 
ment on the other which Mr. GLapsrone has provoked, 
the Home Rule Bill has poses through Committee. 
Or rather seven clauses of the measure have passed 


regularly through that stage, dragging the undis- 


cussed remainder after them. The time has, 
therefore, come for the Opposition to take a fresh 
survey of the situation, and to determine on their line 
of action with respect to the final stages of the Bill in 
the House of Commons. With the result of their 
labours so far they have every reason to be content. 
Against the odium which the Government must have 
incurred throughout those British constituencies an 
actual majority of whose representatives they have 
dared to silence, the arbitrary procedure to which 
they have resorted has yielded them singularly little 
advantage, even of the Parliamentary nature, by way 
of set off. They have succeeded, it is true, in with- 
drawing several of the most objectionable provi- 
sions of their scheme from discussion in Committee ; 
but the Opposition have lost much less than might 
have been expected from having been compelled, 
as Mr. Batrour put it the other day, to criticize 
the Bill “by sample” instead of “in bulk.” No 
intelligent student of the Parliamentary reports can 
fail to have been impressed by the fact that the 
Government have iotally failed to make out a case 
even for the less manifestly mischievous clauses of the 
measure—that they have, in fact, been driven, in 
disorder and disgrace, from their most defensible posi- 
tions ; and the inference as to the character of those 
proposals which they have contrived, under the gag- 
ging rule, to smuggle through without debate, is in- 
evitable. The undebated provisions for the protection 
of the minority by a Second Chamber of the Irish 
Legislature and the half-debated financial clauses are 
no less hopelessly discredited than Clause Nine itself, 
which was given a first place in one of the compart- 
ments, in order that it might be discussed just long 
enough to allow Mr. GLapsTONE to intimate his readi- 
ness to do what he had publicly and solemnly vowed 
that he would “ never be a party to doing.” 


The Opposition, we repeat, have every reason to 
congratulate themselves on the result of their efforts 
in Committee; but it remains to put the finishing 
stroke to their work on the final stages of the Bill. 
Whether the Report or the third reading would afford 
the most convenient opportunity for doing this, or 
whether both occasions should be appropriated to that 
purpose, is a matter for future consideration. If, as 
may well prove to be the case, it is found necessary to 
devote the former of these two stages in a considerable 
measure to attempts to revive the lapsed and burked 
questions of detail which there was no chance of dis- 
cussing in Committee, then it will be all the more 
imperative to reserve the latter stage for that general 
review of the whole of this insensate project of Mr. 
GLaDsTONE’s political dotage, and perhaps that decisive 
and dramatic action without which it certainly must 
not be allowed to leave the House of Commons. 
For, instructive and destructive as have been the de- 
bates in Committee, and valuable as has doubtless been 
their effect on whatever competent political judgments 
are to be found among the electorate, it must be re- 
membered that discussions of this kind address them- 
selves to such judgments alone, and that the ruder order 
of intelligence which is so much more largely repre- 
sented in the electoral body is so far from being im- 
pressed by them in the way that Unionists desire that 
they may actually exert an influence in a precisely 
opposite direction. For this kind of elector has not 
only no head for details, but he has all the impatient 
dislike of the ignorant for that which they do not 
understand, and all their distrust of those who do 
understand it. The fear in all cases of elaborate and 
complicated legislation is that the persistent criticism 
of detail may end by confirming the untutored mind 
in its conviction that the critic is too clever by half; 
and that since it is, on the face of it, improbable that 
any one legislative project can be really open to so 
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many and such serious objections, the whole controversy 
must be regarded as a mere quarrel of experts, wherein 
the plain man need find no reason for abandoning the 
particular authority to whom he has already pinned 
his faith, and transferring the uncomprehending alle- 
giance of his bewildered wits to a rival set of doctors. 


It is impossible not to feel some fear that the pro- 
longed discussion in Committee on the Home Rule Bill 
may have begun to produce this effect on a good many 
minds. This, we must repeat, is not to say that the 
discussion has been otherwise than valuable, or indeed 
otherwise than unavoidable. It has had its influence 
for good on those who are capable of being so influ- 
enced by it, and that an influence, as we believe, of a 
very potent sort. But with such an electorate as ours 
it is, of course, perfectly evident that criticism of detail 
cannot with safety, cannot indeed without the gravest 
danger, be allowed to remain the last word, or, at any 
rate, the last plainly audible and popularly-addressed 
word, on such a measure as the Home Rule Bill; and 
we trust, therefore, that in its final stage in the 
House of Commons the Unionist attack upon it will 
be conducted on the broadest and simplest grounds, 
directed from the most popular standpoint, and 
delivered throughout in a tongue “ understanded of 
“the people.” There are two enormities in the 
Home Rule Bill which may be said to tower above the 
rest, and upon these it should be the business of the 
Unionist to concentrate the public gaze. One of them 
is the financial compact between Great Britain and 
Ireland in the latest form in which it is embodied in 
the measure. The other is the final arrangement for 
the representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. We almost think that the Opposition might 
do well to waive their objections to the countless other 
follies and iniquities of this monstrous scheme, and to 
devote their whole energies to the work of impressing 
the mind of the British elector with the two master 
facts that he is to pay a heavy fine to the Irish 
Exchequer, and to surrender his rights of Parlia- 
mentary self-government to a body of Irish re- 
presentatives, in order to bring about what Mr. 
GLADSTONE himself now admits to be only a 
temporary, partial, and provisional settlement of the 
Irish claims. The contribution of Ireland to the Im- 
perial Exchequer will be 550,000/. less than it is now, 
and 1,800,000l. less than it ought to be. That has 
been unanswerably demonstrated—as unanswerably as 
all the rest of those incidental confusions, inconve- 
niences, and injustices of the last and worst of Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s three Anglo-Irish Budgets, the exposure 
of which by Mr, CHAMBERLAIN threw the PRIME MINISTER 
a few nights ago into one of those paroxysms of senile 
fury which the fawning crew around him are accus- 
tomed to describe as a “‘ magnificent correction” of his 
opponent. The outbreak was in reality a confirma- 
tion of the deadly accuracy of his criticisms, and it was 
in Mr. GLapsToNE’s consciousness of the ruin which 
they had wrought that his temper got the better 
of him. No doubt he felt at the moment that he was 
listening to an “ower true tale,” which he might 
expect to be, and which will be, repeated on every elec- 
tion platform in Great Britain, and which can hardly 
leave any British elector unimpressed. Let Unionists 
remember the agitating effect which it has produced 
upon him, and let that agitation teach them the 
importance of possessing the public mind with a due 
estimate of the heavy blackmail which is to be exacted 
from Great Britain, and of the absolute absence of any 
return for it. It will not purchase the contentment of 
the Nationalist Irish, for their representatives have all 
protested against its inadequacy. It will not purchase 
the extrication of British finances from those of Ire- 
land ; for our own will in future be complicated with 
them, to the complete loss of our financial freedom. It 


will not purchase even a temporary respite from the 
consideration of Irish ways and means ; for the repre- 
sentatives from Ireland will spend the greater part of 
the transitional period in worrying the House of 
Commons for a revision of the arrangement. 


With the other act of gross injustice to Great 
Britain—the concession to Ireland of full-powered re- 
presentation in the Imperial Parliament—the Unionists 
should be able to make play more effectively still. 
Here, at any rate, it is reasonable to believe that the 
Government, so successful on the whole in masking 
the chicaneries of their Bill from the more ignorant of 
the electors, have blundered into a political crime 
which even the most ignorant of these electors can 
understand and will resent. We may surely assume 
that there is no English or Scotch elector with the 
slightest pretensions to be qualified for the exercise of 
the franchise who can fail to comprehend the Ninth 
Clause of the Bill in the shape which it has assumed 
since the omission of Subsection 3. The rudest 
intelligence in Great Britain should be able to grasp 
the situation which Irish Home Rule as now defined will 
create in the Imperial Parliament, and the most slug- 
gish patriotism must rebel against the insulting in- 
justice which Mr. GLADSTONE has dared to inflict on 
the loyal citizens of two of the constituent nations of 
the United Kingdom at the bidding of the disloyal 
people of the third. No pains must be spared on the 
part of the Unionists—there must be not the briefest 
intermission between now and the next election of their 
efforts to keep fresh the memory of this outrage in the 
minds of the English and Scottish peoples. However 
Mr. GLapsTone’s doting vanity may deceive him, there 
is not one sensible member of his party who does not 
dread the penalty they may have to pay for this sur- 
render of the control of the Imperial Parliament to a 
doubly represented Irish electorate ; and now that the 
Bill is to go before that branch of the Legislature 
which will especially need the support of popular ap- 
proval in rejecting it, there could be no better way for 
Unionists to speed its parting than to dwell insistently 
on this most disgraceful of its provisions in their 
speeches of farewell. Whether. after those speeches, 
some more striking testimony than a hundredth or 
two hundredth division against a majority of serfs 
should not be resorted to, is a serious question for the 
leaders of the Constitutional party to consider. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 


os tendency of the French claims on Siam to grow, 
which we noted last week, has become very marked 
indeed since then. We have now before us the ulti- 
matum of the French Government, the answer of the 
Siamese, and an ample consensus of opinion drawn 
from the Parisian papers. It is no doubt desirable to 
accept the language of the last-named authorities with 
considerable reserve. They are fond of reminding their 
readers that English public opinion must not be judged 
from the London papers. Their advice may be 
applied to themselves. The heroics of Parisian journal- 
ists, who write to relieve their feelings and please tle 
boulevards, must not be taken to represent the opinion 
of France. It would be rash indeed to conclude that 
the provincial shopkeepers and peasantry have settled 
views as to their country’s interests in Siam, or any 
clear understanding of the ways in which the activity 
of naval and colonial officials may provoke a quarrel 
with England. But they have, and have emphatically, 
shown a rooted dislike to seeing their sons sent to die 
of fever in what M. Pierre Loti, expressing the general 
conviction of his countrymen, calls lenfer jawne. 
This rep ce of theirs is not unknown to Ministers. 
In spite of the gravity of the position, and the proved 
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insufficiency of the forces now in the East to occupy 
the country France already holds, to say nothing of 
what it claims, the only reinforcements sent out are 
drawn entirely from the Foreign Legion, a corps 
already overtaxed by its losses in Dahomey. Ministers 
will think more than twice before they send conscripts 
to the Far East again. We also venture to think that 
a serious quarrel with England would prove far less 
acceptable to the bulk of the nation than to the fire- 
eaters of the Parisian press. 


The harm which may be done by the pugnacity of 
the papers and the approval it receives in Paris is none 
the less, within certain limits, real. The atmosphere 
of the capital has a great influence on Ministers, 
Deputies, and officers serving abroad. They all wish 
to pose in heroic attitudes before that public, and the 
desire is very capable of leading them into acts which 
may commit France to an unpleasant dilemma. It 
is not an insignificant detail that Captain Bory has 
been put on the list for immediate promotion on 
account of his “brilliant” conduct in forcing his way 
up to Bangkok, in disobedience to orders, and in 
disregard of treaty obligations, The example is not 
likely to be lost on other officers, who will be taught 
by it that dashing enterprise, particularly when it may 
be plausibly represented as inflicting a slap on the face 
of perfidious Albion, will bring its sure reward. The 
desire to administer slaps to this country is very real 
with many Frenchmen. They will not believe that, if 
their colonies are unprofitable, it is because they have 
a stationary population which produces no colonists 
and a comparatively insignificant shipping. It is their 
rooted conviction that the failure is due to the diabolical 
and unresting intrigues of England. If only they could 
sweep her from their neighbourhood, then, they think, 
all would be well. It has always been their habit in 
India and America to grasp at vast districts before they 
had solidly occupied what they had. They are doing 
exactly the same thing again. Their establishments 
in the Far East are beggarly; therefore they are re- 
solved to grasp at a great deal more, in the belief that, 
if they can only get all, they can reap the whole harvest 
undisturbed. France is represented in those colonies 
by swarms of Government officials, who have nothing to 
do and no means of distinguishing themselves except by 
pushing “the interests of France,” which is done by 
advancing posts into great regions not really occupied, 
and marking them off as reserved for herself. It 
was the policy of DupLEIx and the Governors of 
Canada and La Nouvelle France. The circumstances 
being the same, it will be strange if the results are 
not, sooner or later, identical. 

This spirit and this policy are visible on every line 
of the French ultimatum, and in every act of its 
Government. The demand for a money compensation 
for possible, but as yet unproved, wrongs to French 
subjects is to us a small matter. But the sudden and 
enormous extension of the claims to territory is quite 
another thing. The other day the new Chambre de 
réunion, set up in Annam, was asking for the country 
between the mountains and the Mekong as far north as 
the Cam Mon, which falls into the main river at about 
the 18th parallel, and just where it turns to the west. 
All at once the historical claims of Annam, to which 
France has served herself heir, are found to stretch over 
the whole left bank of the Mekong, including Luang 
Prabang and Sipson Pana, up to Yunnan. That this 
covers territory which has been ceded by England to 
Siam on the condition that it did not pass into third 
hands, country under English protection, and country 
claimed by China, are details to which the French mind 
in its late fit of magnificence has not thought fit to 
pay any attention. The oversight will have to be 
pointed out to it by England and China. It is, in- 
deed, possible that we have to deal here, not so much 


with an oversight, as with a repetition of an old and 
well-known diplomatic maneuvre. France may have 
claimed a great deal which it does not expect to get, with 
the intention of making the failure an excuse for taking 
something elsewhere which it has not hitherto found 
it convenient to claim. French papers are already 
warning Siam not to be so captious about the country 
to the north of the 18th degree of latitude, which is 
of no use to her, because if she is obstinate she may 
lose more valuable districts to the south. France, in 
fact, will be constrained to lay hands on the rich pro- 
vinces of Ankor and Battambong, which lie about the 
head of the great Cambodian Lake. It is true that 
these provinces were recognized as Siamese by treaty 
a few years ago. But the wickedness of Siam has 
abrogated that document. Besides the people (an 
interesting race) are known to be longing for French 
protection, and then Battambong is full of the most 
valuable Cambodian antiquities, which are falling into 
ruins under the incompetent management of the 
Siamese Department of Fine Arts. France burns to 
embrace that province (which, by the way, produces a 
great deal of rice) from pure love of archology. 
France is so artistic. She is also what she has always 
been under Monarchy, Empire, or Republic—a bad 
neighbour, ‘ bad in all manner of ways, insolent, “‘ rapa- 
“ cious, insatiable, unappeasable, continually aggressive.” 


The manner in which her claims are being pressed 
justifies every one of this list of severe epithets. Siam 
has offered to withdraw her posts from the east of the 
Mekong, and to pay the money indemnity asked for. 
She only asks that France will be good enough to 
define what it means by the rights of Annam and 
Cambodia. This surely not unreasonable request appears 
to constitute the refusal to accept the ultimatum 
which is quoted as justifying the further measures to 
be taken against Siam. It would seem to be the in- 
tention of the French to keep the character of these 
measures in a convenient obscurity. There is to be no 
war, but only “ police measures.” This distinction, 
which has somewhat the air of a plagiarism from Mr. 
GLADSTONE, has one advantage for the French Govern- 
ment. It avoids the necessity of obtaining the leave 
of the Chamber for a declaration of war, which is im- 
posed by the Constitution. But it establishes a state 
of things which may be inconvenient to us, and to 
which we are in no way bound to consent. The 
French desire apparently to blockade and not to 
blockade the coast of Siam at one and the same 
time—to stop the trade of the Meinam, but not 
to incur the loss of advantages which would follow 
on the rigid enforcement of our neutrality laws. 
This is an inadmissible pretension. The custom of 
nations, very clearly stated by Professor HOLLAND 
in Thursday’s Times, is that a blockade to be re- 
spected must be effective, and that it is the duty 
of neutrals to give no help to either party. The 
peaceful blockades declared on some recent occasions 
in the Mediterranean were mere parades intended 
to produce a moral impression. Moreover, they did 
not interfere with the trade of neutrals. In the pre- 
sent case Her Masesty’s Government will have to 
explain to the French that, if there is to be no state of 
war, English trade to Bangkok must not be molested, 
and, if English trade is to be stopped, that this is a 
state of war which imposes on us the duty of enforcing 
a strict neutrality. The pretension advanced in France 
to treat this as a question wholly between herself 
and Siam is childish, and is sufficiently disposed of 
by the answer that our interests are concerned and 
we must interfere. This, we are glad to see, is 
the meaning of the carefully-worded statement made 
in the House of Lords by Lord RoseEsery, and re- 
peated in the House of Commons by Sir Epwarp 
GREY. England has not egged on Siam, has not even 
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given her any advice, except to come to terms with her 
powerful neighbour ; but England has interests, both 
territorial and commercial, in the Malay Peninsula, and 
will exercise her right to see that they are considered. 


THE QUINGENTENARY OF WINCHESTER. 


i— is apt to be some tediousness in your ordi- 
nary cente to those not immediately inte- 
rested. But the festival which Winchester College, 
with uncompromising adherence to its scholarly tradi- 
tions, calls quingentenary (though the dissidents who 
say “ quincentenary ” have not only euphony, but even 
the oldest authority, on their side), is not an ordinary 
feast by any means. For here, at the distance of ten 
jubilees, of half a millennium, is commemorated the ab- 
solute original of an institution, if possible, more English, 
and more influential on all that has been best in Eng- 
land, than even the English University. One or two 
cathedral schools, we believe, claim precedence by a 
few years over the great foundation of WYKEHAM. 
But there is no real comparison. In Winchester there 
is as decidedly to be found the original of all public 
schools as in Merton, a century and a quarter earlier, 
the original of all colleges. And the main charac- 
teristics which WyYKEHAM impressed upon his work 
have remained, in all good instances, intact to the 
present day. The non-monastic character, the close 
connexion with one of the t Universities, the 
constitution as of a link between clerical and lay 
life, the devotion to sound learning and not to 
banausia and “ bread study,” the provision for play as 
well as for work, the setting up of a standard of living 
as well as of learning—these are the things which dis- 
tinguish English schools and English Universities from 
almost all the existing foundations of the Continent. 
And these are the things to which, as far as schools are 
concerned, the foundation by the Itchen set the ex- 
ample half a century before it was avowedly borrowed 
by King Henry at Eton, and a century and a half 
before any of the other greater public schools, as they 
are now ranked, followed suit. 

It has been naturally observed of the present 
celebration that the opportunities for centenaries 
presented by the city round which the Hampshire 
Downs cluster are numerous and almost appalling. 
“The Romans, Mr. Freeper,” anticipated WyYKEHAM 
by founding colleges of Flamens at uncertain periods ; 
and if there is any one who has pretensions to be a 
Flamen, as there are many who have pretensions to be 
Druids, he may some day, with a little boldness on his 
own part and a little good will on that of the public, 
get leave to celebrate a bimillenary at Winchester. 
King ArtTaur and St. Switnin, the unique historical 
position of the city among English towns other than 
London, and the glories of its magnificent Cathedral, 
give it a calendar of the most extraordinary and varied 
interest. But its school is, after all, perhaps its most 
distinct possession, as the mother of all such schools, 
in the first place, and as one which, if it has been at 
this or that time overshadowed, has never lost a 
forward position among a class of institutions which 
are absolutely peculiar to this country. It has be- 
come a commonplace to compare the positive abhor- 
rence with which a Frenchman usually thinks and 

of his school with the Englishman’s feeling on 
the subject. We have seldom met, either in letters or 
in life, any peculiar expression of loyalty or of love 
on the part of any German to any such place. It 
is much more curious and interesting that the English 
public school alone of English institutions took no 
root in America, the nearest approach that the Pilgrim 
Fathers could make being a sort of half-hearted 
muddle between a college and a school, For good 
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or for ill, WmL1am of WyKeEHamM lit a torch which has 
burnt in England ever since, and has never been able 
to burn anywhere else. And if any one thinks, as cer- 
tain brisk and amiable wiseacres (including, alas! one 
very brisk and very amiable Wykehamist in SypNEY 
SmitH) have thought, that the good has not exceeded 
the ill, let him be at such a season mildly put to 
silence. It would be painful to think and arrogant to 
assert that the special qualities which are the good 
result of public-school education can be reached in 
no other way. It is a conclusion in which intelligent 
outsiders as well as reasonable insiders will certainly 
join, that they are far more seldom and far more hardly 
reached by any other. 

Of the more general, as opposed to the more par- 
ticular, advantages of such a celebration there is no 
need to speak at length. They are all summed up in 
that famous sentence—which will by itself deserve 
immortality for JoHnson, when both Rasselas and 
Rambler are in deeper limbos than at present—that 
“‘ whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future 
“ predominate over the present advances us in the 
“dignity of thinking beings.” The Doctor might 
have added “ and in the rational delight of living,” but 
it will serve very well as it is. Five hundred years of 
the greatness of England—five hundred years of pre- 
paring her youth to take part in and advance that 
greatness—were commemorated in Tuesday’s ceremo- 
nial as nothing similar could have been commemorated 
in any other country in the world. And so let Eng- 
lishmen, even if in their own persons they owe no special 
Wiccamical allegiance, rejoice and be glad therein. 


POLITICAL MICROSCOPY, 


HE House of Lords debating Lord HovuGuton is a 

curious example of political microscopy. It recalls 
the image of the husbandmen of Brobdingnag investi- 
gating the habits of GuLLIveR. Or, to take an illus- 
tration from our own time and actual life, it may 
remind us of the interest felt by er of ordinary 
stature in the miniature presentment of themselves by 
General Tom Tuums and his wife, and the other General 
and Generaless who succeeded them in popular favour. 
Still, we must remember that Lord HouGuton is, by 
favour of Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. Mor.ey, Lord- 
Lieutenant-General and Governor-General of Ireland, 
selected apparently on the well-known BEAUMARCHAIS 
principle. An administrator was needed; a minor 
poet was sent. The government of Ireland by two 
literary gentlemen inexpert in affairs is a curious ex- 
periment, the issue of which has not at present been 
very fortunate. Perhaps it was intended by Mr. 
GLADSTONE to soften the descent to Home Rule, and 
to break the force of the contrast between the old 
system and the new. 

On the points upon which his conduct was called in 
question in the House of Lords on Monday Lord 
HoveutTon, we are inclined to think, showed a dis- 
cernment of his real position and functions in Ireland. 
His chief fault was that he exhibited it with too much 
candour. He did not involve it in the decent forms 
and hypocrisies in which an older hand would have 
wrapped it up. Ostensibly he is the representative of the 
Sovereign. Really he is the representative of Mr. 
GLaDsTONE and Mr. Jonn Mor ey, and of their Irish 
masters, Mr. Sexton, Mr. DiLLon, and Mr. WILLIAM 
O’Brien. Lord LONDONDERRY complained in the House 
of Lords on Monday that Lord Hovexron, while re- 
ceiving disloyal addresses and deputations in Ireland 
from the advocates of Home Rule, declined to receive 
loyal addresses from the most important and respect- 
able bodies, commercial and religious, in which attach- 
ment to the Union was professed. The pedant in 
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Mo.ikre’s play reserves one ear for the dead lan- 
guages, and keeps the other for those which are 
living. It would be convenient if Lord HouGuton 
had a loyal as well as a disloyal ear. The defence 
which was made by Lord SpeENcER of his conduct was 
that, as the representative of his Sovereign, he was 
bound not to listen to statements on party questions ; 
and that he had been surprised into the reception of 
addresses in favour of Home Rule, while he had warn- 
ing of remonstrances against it. It is strange that 
the accidents should have been all to the advantage of 
Separatists. Lord Srencer’s general principle is open 
to serious question, and we doubt whether any Viceroy 
before Lord Houauron’s time has acted upon it. It 
has hitherto been supposed to be the duty of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland to inform himself of the force 
and direction of public opinion, of the views which are 
entertained by different sections of the country, of 
their wishes and of the reasons which can be used 
in their favour. All this is changed. He is to ignore 
the conflicts of opinion, to know nothing. He is to 
be a mere dummy, an automaton, a lay figure in a 
pageant, at best a master of the ceremonies. Even 
if this were the correct view of his functions, it would 
not justify the refusal of Lord HovuGuTon to receive 
addresses setting forth definite political ideas. He 
ought, as a matter of courtesy, even of decency, to 
receive them, and to intimate,according to the formula 
in such case made and provided, that the views will be 
communicated to Her MaJesty’s advisers, and taken 
into consideration by them. It is obvious that Lord 
Hovuauton has either been instructed to snub the 
Unionists in Ireland, to keep them at a distance, and 
not to listen to what they have to say, or that he has 
perceived of himself that he was expected to do so. 
Mr. GLADsTONE’s example may have been enough with- 
out any precise injunction. 

The doctrine of Lord Spencer that the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, being the representative of 
the Sovereign, ought to keep aloof from party politics, 
is in contradiction to facts. The Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland is essentially a party politician, not holding 
his office for a fixed term like the Viceroy of India 
or the Governor-General of Canada, but coming in 
and going out with the Ministry of the day. In this 
character he is bound to give his opponents as well 
as his supporters every fair opportunity of approaching 
him and making their views known to him. Lord 
SPENCER and Lord CaRNaRVON were Cabinet Ministers 
while holding the office of Lord-Lieutenant. This fact 
is decisive against the claim for the office of a simply 
neutral representation of the Sovereign. The two 
functions are combined in a manner which it requires 
some tact to adjust. But the one is not, and cannot 
be, wholly merged in the other. The fact that the Lord- 
Lieutenant is a Minister of the Crown—when he is a 
Cabinet Minister, one of its confidential advisers—is 
also decisive against the contention that he ought never 
to defend his conduct in Parliament. This contention in- 
volves a repudiation of the Parliamentary responsibility 
of Ministers. In most cases his colleagues can sufficiently 
speak for him. It is undesirable that he should on 
slight occasion be called from his administrative work 
in Dublin. In some cases in which, as in the present 
instance, his conduct is specially challenged, he ought 
to defend it in person. The opposite contention is a 
part of that systematic disparagement of Parliamentary 
authority which is the leading feature of the New 
Gladstonism. 


A “REORGANIZING” SCHEME. 


A WONDERFUL person truly is the Educational 
Reformer, and wonderful are the works of Charity 
Commissioners when these functionaries unconsciously 
imbibe his spirit, or come consciously under his in- 


fluence. To the imagination of the Educational Re- 
former the whole of the youthful population of this 
country—-social class, inherited tastes, inborn capacities, 
and other trifling elements of distinction bein 
ignored—appears as it were a perfectly smooth an 
uniform slice of bread, over the whole of which the 
butter of education is to be spread in a layer of as 
nearly equal a thickness as possible throughout, even 
though in the pursuit of such equality it may be 
necessary to scrape it very thin indeed. Occasionally, 
it is true, the Educational Reformer proposes to meet 
this last difficulty by lowering the quality of the butter 
with a view to an increase of its quantity ; and the 
conflict between these two methods has at times the 
effect of imparting a certain appearance of inconsistency 
to his proceedings. Of this effect, the new scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for the “reorganization” of 
St. Paul’s School—a scheme which, whatever its actual 
origin, might well have come straight from the brain 
of the most “ up-to-date” of the faddists aforesaid— 
supplies a thoroughly typical illustration. For a 
considerable time past the most active of our pro- 
moters of cheap education have been energetically 
endeavouring to rid our scholastic curriculum of the 
aristocratic incubus of Greek and Latin—studies not 
only hostile in themselves to the spirit of an enlight- 
ened modern democracy, but opposing manifest 
obstacles to the realization of the great principle that 
nobody should be more highly educated than anybody 
else. The case of St. Paul’s School, however, has 
suggested a different and, indeed, exactly opposite line 
of procedure. It is probably hopeless, the Reformer 
has reflected, to attempt to uproot the Greek and 
Latin classes from a seminary in which they have so 
firmly established themselves. How would it do to 
disorganize the teaching of them by compelling the 
school to receive continual drafts of Board School 
boys unprepared by any previous training to share, 
with advantage either to themselves or their com- 
panions, in the classical studies of the place ? 


Whether this idea recommended itself at once and 
in virtue of its native brilliancy to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, or whether collateral arguments in its favour 
secured its adoption by them, we have no means of 
knowing. It would seem, however, that the Radical’s 
usual form of appeal to the class-prejudices of his 
party — where alone in these days such prejudices 
survive—has not been wanting. The justification for 
cutting down the income of the school by more than 
fifty per cent., in order, among other things, to provide 
for the admission of fifty-one free scholars from the 
Board and other elementary schools, is stated to be 
that “the parents of the existing free scholars are 
“affluent persons well able to afford fees.” This 
assumption, according to Colonel CLEMENTI, the Master 
of the Mercers’ Company, who reviewed the scheme 
with just severity in his address of last Wednesday— 
“ Apposition Day ”—is a “ cruel mockery of the truth.” 
But were it an absolutely accurate account of the facts, 
it would afford no sort of justification for the project 
of the Charity Commissioners, who are, in effect, pro- 
posing to correct an alleged misapplication of a trust 
fund by defeating the object of the trust. The abuse 
—supposing it to exist—of providing free education 
for certain scholars who do not need the boon is not 
properly to be remedied by transferring it to others, 
and at the same time making it valueless for all. 
That this is hardly an exaggeration of the results 
which must follow from the proposed “reform” will 
not be disputed by any one capable of appreciating 
Colonel CLEMENTI’s presentment of alternatives. 


“ Either the curriculum of the school must be modified 
‘“‘ to suit the new-comers, with their defective or alien 
“ training, and the distinctive character of the school, 


“asa 
; 


hi her education, must be definitely 
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“ abandoned, or else poor boys must be placed and 
“ taught in separate classes till they reach the level of 
“their better-prepared schoolmates—in other words, 
“ as long as most of them remain at the school. Either 
“ horn of the dilemma meant disaster for the school.” 
Mr. WALKER, the High Master, spoke hopefully, in his 
reply, of Colonel CLEMENTI’s “happy thought” that 
the Charity Commissioners should establish “ a classical 
“‘ preparatory school for children of promise coming 
“ from elementary schools”; and though the practical 
success and working utility of such an institution is a 
matter of some considerabie doubt, its establishment, 
if fruitless of good, would, at any rate, be innocent of 
harm. If it made nothing, it would mar nothing, 
which is more than can be said of the scheme which at 
present “ holds the field.” 


THE V/CTCRIA COURT-MARTIAL, 


E finding of the Court-martial on Captain BouRKE 

is only what might have been expected ; but, for 
reasons which we shall give later on, that is no subject 
for satisfaction. Putting aside matters unessential and 
subordinate, the interesting points in the finding of 
the Court are these :—First, that it finds Sir GEorGE 
Tryon responsible for the collision; second, that it 
wholly acquits Captain Bourke ; third, that it regrets 
mildly that Rear-Admiral Markuam did not carry out his 
intention to semaphore his doubts to the Admiral, but 
thinks it would be fatal to the best interests of the ser- 
vice to blame him for not refusing to carry out the orders 
of his ‘“‘ Commander-in-Chief, present in person.” In 
other words, the Court finds that the loss of H.M.S. 
Victoria was due, primarily, to the unintelligible 
mistake of Sir GeorGe Tryon; and, secondarily, to 
the moral cowardice of the officers, who might have 
called his attention to the folly of his order, and were 
not men enough to do so. Further, we may point out 
that the Court, by dragging in the question of dis- 
obeying the Admiral’s orders, has evaded the real 
point with a slipperiness (for we cannot say a dexterity) 
not wholly worthy of the candour we expect from 
officers and gentlemen. 

In this respect the Court has followed the example 
set it by almost every naval officer who has spoken on 
the subject, and by most of those who have commented 
on the disaster and trial. Good nature and an intense 
sense of the sanctity of discipline may have helped to 
obscure the minds of naval men. As for the newspaper 
critics, we can only account for their inability to see 
the point by a want of understanding of the commoner 
forms of fallacy. Some questions as to Rear-Admiral 
Mark#aw’s and Captain Bourke’s justification need 
not be discussed. The naval officer's obligation is 
to obey “ lawful command,” and whether a command 
which must result in the unnecessary loss of a ship 
and lives is lawful or not is a question by no 
means easy to answer out of hand. Yet if these 
officers had fairly pointed out to Sir GrorGE what the 
inevitable consequences of an attempt to carry his 
order into effect must be, if he had persisted in it, and 
if they had then obeyed, their conduct, though we 
should have thought it pedantic, might have passed 
as correct according to the strictest sect. But they 
did not do this. What they did was to see the cha- 
racter of the order given them, to shrink from obeying 
it, to begin expostulating, to lose all courage at a sharp 
word from their superior, to become silent at once, 
and then to turn themselves into the dumb, passive 
instruments of a great disaster. Captain BourKE 
certainly did hint at danger in the cabin of the 
flagship. A sharp tone in the Admiral’s voice cowed 
him at once, and he went out to obey the order with 
his mind, as his own evidence clearly shows, in a 


state of doubt and fear. Admiral Marknam began 
to express his doubts, when a signalled inquiry from 
the flagship what he was doing caused him, not to say 
“ Asking what the order means,” but to turn to his 
flag-captain (this is his own account) and say, “ They 
“mean us to goon.” Then he, too, obeyed in fear 
and doubt. Both these officers, in fact, trembled 
before Sir GEoRGE TRYON as a half-starved workhouse- 
boy might before a beadle. For this failure of theirs 
to stand upright there’ are excuses, but only such 
as are in themselves a severe condemnation of an 
officer. Captain Bourke and Rear-Admiral MarKaam 
were called upon to deal with an exceptional case. The 
circumstances required on their part presence of mind 
and the moral courage to risk rebuke and to assume 
responsibility. The trial was too severe for their 
strength. For that they are to be pitied ; but it would 
in our opinion be somewhat rash to expose either of 
them again to the risk of finding themselves in a 
situation which called for the qualities they have failed 
to display. 

Nor have we the least hesitation in deciding that 
the Court-martial has shown something of the 
weakness which it had itself to judge. Merely 
to regret that Rear-Admiral Marknam did not 
carry out his intention to semaphore to the Admiral 
is, in our opinion, in the last degree weak. If it was 
right in him to begin inquiring what the order really 
meant, it was right in him to go on till he got an answer. 
To begin and then to stop, to obey the order about 
which he doubted, instead of answering the question 
“What are you waiting for?” was to do either too 
much or too little. We might say as much of the 
finding of the Court-martial, which merely expresses 
regret where, if anything was to be said, something 
much stronger than regret was required. But court- 
martials have, of late, taken to coming to feeble, and 
even sentimental, findings. 


RUB-A-DUB DUP. 


J hy Chronicle of the Drum begins much earlier than is 
thought for. The Chinese Book ef Rites—and no one 
knows how old that is not—says that the wise men of 
ancient times made hand-drums and drums, the clay-whistle, 
and the bamboo flute, and that these were the instruments 
that produced the virtuous airs of those sages. But another 
text, which preserves some ruder traditionary gloss, made 
the first drums of clay, with drumsticks of the same. Con- 
sidering the locus in quo and the likelihoods, we may perhaps 
conclude this earthen ware was china. With these clay 
drums were played a reed pipe like the Punch-and-Judy 
man’s, and certain “ chaff pillows,” which were struck so as 
to produce, doubtless, a sound of chal, discouraging to 
further conjecture. 

These “ awfully jolly” instruments—to quote a so-called 
comic song not unknown to our legal case-books—were 
followed (in the records) by the sound-stone of jade. There 
is a flat sounding stone still extant in Annam called a 
khanh (just our word gong, which is said to be Malay) or a 
tam-tam. It is ornamentally cut from a very fine-grained 
caleareous stone, on which there is a boss left for striking 
with a little wooden mallet when the khanh is suspended 
by aring. It is, in fact, a link between the bell and the 
drum, and may be the most ancient musical instrument 
known. Stones for such uses as signals or calls or general 
noise must have preceded the use of metals. Several of 
these khanh are hung on a frame to form a sort of har- 
monica, and an archaic text puts into the mouth of one 
Emperor Tuan, forty-one centuries ago, this statement :— 
“When I make the sonorous stones resound that form my 
khanh, the animals come around me, and shiver with 
pleasure.” “Shiver” is excellent, and clearly puts this 
particular orphéoniste hors concours. 

The original China drum may very well have been some 

ong of this sort; for we also find, in the Book of Rites, a 
Chinese king of severe] sounding stones, and leo drums 
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dent from a stand. At the same time are mentioned 
shields and axes for brandishing and clashing in martial 
‘music and war-dances, and also bells. But the drum’s was 
clearly, from all these texts, the first noise of music made 
in the Chinese ear—although we are, just here, about as 
far from our own notion of a drum as if we were talking of 
German adverbs. Example— 


Der Herr Professor liest heut’ kein Collegium ; 
Drum ist es besser, man trinkt eins ‘rum! 


At one period it was the Court bell-master that per- 
formed on the drums and bells the nine great tunes, first 
of which came the Emperor’s hymn called WangHia. 
Simple tunes are still sweetly and simply rung at Yule- 
tide on hand-bells—without the drum, thanks be—in many 
of our country parishes. But the coupling of the bell and 
drum twice or thrice in these Chinese examples shows us 
that, as a matter of fact, they remained inseparable enough, 
having been (as above) originally one and the same, though 
they differentiated and drew apart more and more. And 
to this common origin it seems to be due that it is impos- 
sible to deal with the beginnings of the gong-drum without 
bringing (or, if the word be better, ringing) in the bell. 

But we really only get at the true analogue of our 
Western notion of a drum in an altogether other sort of 
Chinese drum, the ku, which was made from very ancient 
times of the top shell of a long-tailed tortoise that was 
fabled to strike the hours of the night with its tail on its 
own shell; whence it was called the tortoise of the watches. 
On this shell was stretched, to form the drum, either snake- 
skin or horse- or ox-hide; and, oddly enough, the Greek 
Hermes made a lyre out of the same shell, and indeed one 
account of it says its strings were formed, not of the tendons 
of the tortoise itself, but of oxhide, which would bring it 
parlous near the Chinese drum. And, indeed, if we were 
to believe a (probably Buddhist) Chinese treatise on playing 
the Ku-drum, written over a thousand years ago, the in- 
strument was originally derived from the nations of Central 
Asia. The treatise in question goes near to proving its 
theory, too, by giving over a hundred symphonies, the 
names of many of which are obviously of Indian origin. 
Our own drums would also seem to have come originally 
from the East. 

The mythology of the tortoise is vast, but some of it 
must here be galloped over at a hare’s pace in order to 
expound with any propriety the qualities of the tortwise- 
drum 


The tortoise, because of its inveterate slow doggedness, 
its longevity, longanimity, general tough-hardiness, and 
don’t-care-a-bang way of taking the world, seems to have 
always sug, eternal Time and the dumb riddle of the 
indestructible Cosmos to the fleeting mind of man, The 
humped back of the “insect”—the Atlas fossil species is 
six feet high—thus came, in course, to be fancied into the 
heavens, arched over the flat earth, its under-shell. The 
patterns on the back of the tortoise were the constellations 
of the vaulted sky. It was thus the very earliest celestial 
globe, and, namely, displayed the eight celestial quarters 
and the seven stars of the Bear—the Chinese Northern 
Dipper. In one myth the tortoise is the Bear, and this, 
too, is one reason why the Pole-star-god is stil] worshipped 
in Japan standing on a tortoise. In India Vishnu be- 
came the tortoise Kfirma, and made his back the fulcrum 
and pivot of the universe. The Chinese first divine man, 
P’anKu is sometimes shown with his feet resting on a great 
tortosse. Thus did the upper shell aforesaid come to be 
called the spirits’-mansion or gods’-house. 

Being incomparably old, this divine monster knew all the 
past, and that marvellous experience outfitted him for fore- 
casting the future—an unlucky pre-eminence, for the 
tortoiseshell thus became the “numpa-one ” divining “ pro- 
perty” for the grand augury. But, of course, the para- 
mount arcanic reason for this vicarious prescience of the 
shell was the symbolic identification of the top one with the 
round heavens, which contained and unrolled all events, 
and reflected them down to the under or terrestrial shell, 
which alone was used for divination of terrestrial affairs, by 
heating it with fire till it crackled, and then observing its 
fissures. These, like the wrinkles of palmistry, gave as 
many as 1,200 oracles. For this purpose the shell was 
amputated, but there was a small accommodation made with 
the tortoise beforehand, by telling him of the honours in- 
tended for his mangled remains—to wit, divination by one 
cuirass, holy and martial drumming with the other. 


The vast age of the tortoise suggested theories intended 
to be explanatory. Thus there was posited a primitive 
tortoise, born of the Dragon that issued from the waters 
at the parting of heavens and earth. This tortoise gave 
birth to the divine tortoise, which again produced all the 
kinds of earthly tortoises. In Hindu mythology Kasyapa, 
the All-father, self-sprung from Time, is the tortoise; and 
Kiirmapati, the tortoise-king, supports the earth. How 
could that foolish old gardener have dared to say, “ I'll 
larn ee to be a to-wud!” 

One variety of the Chinese Ku-drum, made of this highly 
symbolic upper shell, was supported on four legs, like the 
heavens on their pillars, and another had only one support, 
to represent the central axe of the universe. A Japanese 
Buddhist sect still uses the “ spirits’-house” drum for re- 
pelling the assaults of demons—giving them Jack Drum’s 
entertainment, in short; and the biggest of big drums, 
twelve feet long, the thunder-drum, was beaten by the 
Emperor of China in person, as son of heaven, to help the 
sun or moon when in the grip of an eclipse. 


So here’s to all gentlemen drummers 
That ever have thumped on a skin, 


A big drum was also struck at the great sacrifice, to 

it to heaven. This was a true “drum ecclesiastic.” And 
a not so big one was placed inside the Imperial palace, so 
that petitioners might, in like manner, call the attention 
of the son of heaven to their grievances. It helped their 
plaint to a hearing, of a sort, and a clamorous suitor could 
say, with Lafen, that he was “a good drum, but a naughty 
orator.” 

Drums or bells marked or struck the hours of the Chinese 
water-clocks. We still keep to bells and—so landlubbers 
say—a funny notation of them aboard ship; and the hours 
of the night were struck (in pursuance of the tortoise myth) 
by the Chinese Charlie on drums fixed outside hall-doors. 
At colleges Chinese students were waked and warned by 
drums, es were scored, or the score was sounded, by 
blows on smaller and larger drums, and in chanting time 
was beaten on a drum. The mimes in plays, too, were 
warned by a drum; a practice which forewent by a long 
way, in time and distance, the three sacramental knocks at 
the Frangais. 

It must have been mainly because of the mythic holiness 
of the drum that the sacred Book of Rites said that, 
although the drum had no special relation to any of the 
musical notes, they could not be harmonized without it. 
Even so has Byron’s “ hoarse dull drum” still its perennial 
uses West and East, and it is never a penny the worse for 
such profane abuse as 


I hate the drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round, 


But many a man who still has drums to his ears 
sympathizes with the story of Goethe, at seventy-eight, 
venturing to the opera at Weimar; “ but the great drum, 
which made the whole house roar and rattle to the rafters, 
left him afraid to go there any more.” And it is but too 
true that there are those who like the bell’s hubbub no 
better. 

But let us have a look at the other varieties of the 
Chinese article—they are further off, anyway, and won’t 
sound so terrifying. The hand-drum already mentioned 
appears, on an investigation of pictures, to be a sort of 
kettle-drum (but more of the kettle), played by turning a 
handle, like the penny toys. There was one very curious 
application of the drum in old China which deserves quite 
a special attention. It was attached to the magnetic 
wagons which “showed the South,” in such a way as to 
tell the distance travelled. That this was told by machinery 
connected with the wheels is the only conclusion from this 
description :—“ This cart had but one axle and two wheels. 
It had two stages ; in each was a man of wood that held up 
a mallet of wood. So soon as the car had gone a li, the 
wooden man of the lower stage struck a blow on a drum, 
and a wheel placed at half its height turned once. When 
the cart had covered ten li, the wooden man of the upper 
stage gave a blow on a bell.” The addition of these “li- 
telling Ku-drums” to the magnetic wagons is ascribed to 
A.D, 813, or thereabouts; but the account of this amalga- 
mation implies that these milometers had a previous sepa- 
rate existence, Here was the “automatic counter” that, 
still inchoate, so exercises the Parisian cabbies and police, 
in practical use in China more than a thousand years ago, . 
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And the said magnetic wagons (as we have had to 
mention them) can be traced back in the Chinese historical 
annals to A.D. 235, and in their legendary annals to any 
date you please. On the forepart of this wagon, between 
the shafts, there was pivoted a magnetic pointer to direct 
the caravan; and it is in these archaic land-carts of the 
steppes that we might seek out the origins of the traveller's 
compass, and not run away to sea about it, as we do. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF AN EMPIRE, 


USTI, in his Geschichte des alten Persiens, speaking of 
the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, says :—“ The 
insurrections which had marred the beginning of his 
_— had shown him how apt a bundle of countries with 
such utterly divergent nationalities and interests is to fall 
apart, and that the huge Empire could be held together 
only by the uniform rule of a class of devoted officials, con- 
trolled and directed in all their actions by the King and his 
councillors.” 

M. Ragozin’s comment on this is extremely interesting 
when applied to our own “ Bundle of countries with such 
utterly divergent nationalities and interests,” more usually 
styled the British Empire. He writes :—-‘ The power en- 
trusted to the Satraps was very great, and an extraordi 
latitude of action was very wisely allowed to those of the 
remote provinces, who could at any moment be called upon 
to face some unexpected emergency, when the delay of com- 
munication with the central authority could have dangerous 
and even fatal consequences. . . . Asthe language, religion, 
and national peculiarities of each country were scrupulously 
respected, the local customs and institutions in no case in- 
terfered with, there was nothing to prevent a prosperous 
land and contented population but deliberate misrule or 
mismanagement on the part of the Satraps and their 
officials, who were accordingly held responsible.” 

It is on his perception of this principle, and the skill with 
which he carried it out, that the reputation of Darius as a 
great constructive statesman admittedly rests. Every his- 
torian takes the principle for granted, attributing to it an 
excellence so unquestionable that it would be waste of time 
to discuss it. And now, when the historian has set the 
policy beyond reach of cavil as wise and statesmanlike, the 
politician of modern days arises, and, ignoring the lesson of 
the past both of his own and of other countries, sets out 
once more with touching confidence on the other track. 
Do we allow the Viceroy of India or the men in com- 
mand in the distant parts of the Empire, “who may at any 
time be called upon to face some unexpected emergency,” 
sufficient “latitude of action”? And in the few cases 
where we do, is it not done unintentionally, and be- 
cause we have not observed that A or B in his remote 
station has a comparatively free hand? Should we not 
hasten to shackle him if we did observe it? Would 
he not be made the subject of ignorant or insolent 
questions in Parliament and_ ridiculous speeches in 
Supply? Weare very much afraid he would. Have we 
not approached perilously near that stage of decadence 
typified by the Roman commander’s bitter comment :— 
“ Happy the generals of old who were allowed to go on and 
conquer.” Without a free hand, how are our outposts in 
Africa, in Burmah, and other places even nearer home, 
to do their best for this “bundle of divergent nationali- 
ties”? Are they not hopelessly fettered and shackled by 
Paget, M.P., and his like? And is modern statesmanship 
so enlightened that it can afford to utterly ignore the 
lessons of its own past and the past of other great empires? 
It seems unlikely. 

Again, on the Persian system, the Roman system, the 
Greek system, all the great civilizing systems of the world 
in fact, the rule of non-interference with religion and local 
customs has been strictly adhered to. The only notable 
exceptions have been the Mohammedan Empire and the 
Jewish. We cannot of course adopt the Roman plan in 
its entirety, and admit the various gods of the empire 
to a place in the Imperial Pantheon, The time has gone 
by for complaisance carried to quite that extent. But 
we may at least meddle as little as possible with “local 
customs and institutions,” and refrain from the idiotic 
and provincial conception of Imperial responsibilities 
which consists in providing one hard-and-fast system of 
government, morals, laws, and usages for an aggregate of 


utterly divergent races, forcing Western ideas down the 
throat of the East, and pluming ourselves on a universal 
dead-level of slipshod ethics throughout Her Majesty's 
dominions founded on the prejudices that chance to pre- 
vail in this particular corner of Europe. It is, of course, 
obvious that, in the words of somebody in The Dynamiter, 
“There are certain things we cannot stand, and cer- 
tain things we decline to put up with,” but the inter- 
ference need not come from England and usually should 
not. For the Englishman in England has not sufficient 
data to go upon in forming a judgment about the Hindoo or 
the Afghan or the African. It must be left to the English- 
man in partibus to decide where to interfere and where to 
leave well or ill alone. Englishmen widen their sympathies 
and modify their prejudices by residence in far countries, but 
they do not lose any of the really essential points in the 
national character. The things which are y intolerable 
they will not tolerate. Cruelty and barbarity they will put 
down with a strong hand, just as much as we in England 
would do. They only differ from us in knowing how and 
when they can be put down, and the matter may be safely 
left to them. It is absurd from the heights of our own 
ignorance to distrust their more intimate knowledge. It 
is disgraceful as well as impertinent in our superfine 
humanity to doubt the moderation of the men of our own 
blood who administer our Empire for us. Where, on the 
other hand, it is purely a matter of Western prejudices 
coming in collision with Eastern customs, we must surely 
be cautious how we meddle with our own administrators 
who are on the spot, and therefore more in sympathy with 
the ideas that prevail among the natives of our great 
dependencies. For it is by meddling of that sort that 


great empires are destroyed. 


DOG BOOTS. 


— has of late been some correspondence in the daily 

press concerning the accommodation provided by our 
railway Companies for dogs; and that neither too soon 
nor too unreasonably. 

Horses are both too valuable and too bulky to be neg- 
lected ; they travel with comfort, and their fares are, in 
proportion, very heavy. The Minister of Agriculture has 

resumably an eye on the cattle-trucks—a measure of clean- 
ass at least is insisted upon. But what has been done 
for that most nervous and fussy of travellers, the dog? 
The resources of civilization have certainly not been ex- 
hausted in his behalf. He may not travel without a ticket ; 
but the money charged for his fare is pocketed whole, not 
a farthing of it is spent on his comfort. 

The construction of railway carriages is said to be a 
survival and compromise between the stage-coach and the 
steam-carriage. If this is the case, we may presume that 
the rightly named “ dog-box” is a survival of “ the 
boot” in a stage-coach. It resembles nothing else, and 
is so ill adapted for its purpose that it can only be a sur- 
vival of the unfittest. It is low, it is small, it is dark, 
and in all cases it is filthy. Dogs inside it can delight to 
bark and bite, and no well-bred dog will get in without 
a marked remonstrance. We have seen those who under- 
stand the language of their dogs turn their becks out of 
sheer delicacy when their friends have to creep and crouch 
to get into their unsavoury quarters. j 

The fate of small dogs or puppies in hampers is often 
worse. We have known them “stowed” in such a way that 
the air holes have been blocked, and suffocated bodies have 

Why should these thi carriage with a 
Prt Micon of places, on qeoaid of a dog show, is all that 
is wanted. More dogs can travel at once, near each other, 
and yet out of harm’s way, and the owners would willingly 
pay higher fares if they knew that proper accommodation 
was provided, Disease and vermin would no r bea 
real and serious danger, and the Companies would have 
peace in their day from humiliated dogs and infuriated 
owners. 

Scotland has the worst railway system in the civilized 
world. Unpunctuality, dirt, and barbarous discomfort are 
its prevailing characteristics. Most of its carriages might 
be bought up by England, whitewashed, gutted, and fitted, 
as we suggest, for the dogs. Nothing but this will prevent 
the canny Scot from running the old carriages tall they 
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drop to pieces. English Companies need not pay much for 
them. Bad as they are in all these particulars, the Scotch 
Companies are enlightened as to dogs and children. The 
first are allowed anywhere, and tickets are cheap and 
rarely enforced ; of the last, it may be said that they 
travel anywhere in the train, and are, perhaps, worse 
companions than the dog; but they share with him an 
immunity from tickets long after the age when the 
Southron demands “ full price” for the whole family. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE state of business in the United States does not 
improve as the time for the meeting of Congress 
draws near, as most people fondly hoped; on the contrary, 
the outlook is becoming more and more serious. In New 
York, which is the banking centre of the whole Union, a 
very large number of the banks associated in the Clearing 
House are prevented from closing their doors only by 
assistance being given to them by the stronger banks. As 
the whole of the banks have ceased publishing separate 
accounts since the roth of June, it is impossible to know 
how many are unable to pay their way without help; but 
that the number must be large admits of no doubt. It is 
to be presumed that none of them are actually insolvent, 
for it is hardly credible that sound banks would undertake 
to lend for so many weeks to banks actually bankrupt. 
But that they have locked up their resources, so that they 
could not meet the demands upon them without loans from 
other institutions, admits of no dispute at all. Unfortunately 
the position is equally bad in the other great cities— 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco. In the silver-producing States and Terri- 
tories matters are even worse. A very great number of 
banks have actually failed. The suspensions of trading 
Companies are likewise very numerous ; works of all kinds 
are being closed throughout the West, and the number of 
men out of employment is lamentably large. The one satis- 
factory feature in the whole matter is that, excepting certain 
railway Companies, there has been no failure of very 
t magnitude—-up to the present at all events. The 
banks in the United States are very small; even those of 
New York have on an average capitals less than 200,000/. 
each, and in the newer parts of the country the capital of 
each bank is very much smaller. The trading firms like- 
wise that have had to close their doors had none of them 
very great resources. No house of high standing that has 
been doing business abroad as well as at home has yet 
come down: As long as that continues to be the case, we 
may hope that actual panic will not occur. If there were 
to be a great failure, the effect upon public opinion at a 
time like the present would be incalculable. But the 
suspensions of small banks and small firms seem to make 
little impression. On the other hand, the worst part of the 
matter is that the public is hoarding. It is reported, pro- 
bably with exaggeration, that even notes have disappeared 
from the circulation, coin is not to be had on almost any 
terms, Treasury notes are reported to be equally scarce, and it 
is alleged that the very silver certificates are being locked up. 
This is the most dangerous symptom of all ; for, if the hoard- 
ing goes on, the banks must in the end close their doors. 
However well managed an institution may be, it cannot 
stand a continuous run. We saw the other day in Australia 
that really solvent banks were compelled to suspend because 
of the withdrawals of their deposits for weeks together. In 
the United States the same thing must happen if hoarding 
is persisted in. Usually, when deposits are withdrawn in 
immense amounts, they are taken out of institutions that, 
for one reason or another, have lost credit, and are lodged 
with others in which the public still believes. But in the 
United States it is said that the deposits withdrawn are not 
being lodged with the good banks; they are being locked 
up in safe deposits and similar places of keeping. When 
the alarm passes away, of course the money will come out 
again; but in the meantime the difficulty is for the banks 
to meet the demands of their depositors. The plan 
adopted by the New York Associated Banks has succeeded 
wonderfully well up to the present. The Clearing House, 
representing all the banks, issues certificates to the weaker 
institutions and the other banks engage to accept the 
certificates as if they were cash. In that way practically 
the money at the disposal of the 64 Clearing House 


banks is placed ina common pool on which all can draw. 
The amount has sufficed for all demands up to the present, 


and if the run ceases soon there will be a rapid recovery of 


confidence. But, on the other hand, if the run continues, 
the good banks must be drained of their resources as well 
as the bad, and then there may be a breakdown of credit 
altogether such as has seldom been witnessed. 

We appear at last to have entered upon the really acute 
stage of this crisis in the United States. For some time 
past there has been a banking panic in the West. Late 
last week it began to spread rapidly, and on Tuesday of 
this week there were several failures at Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, and Louisville. In consequence, very large 
amounts of money were withdrawn from New York by the 
other Western banks, and by several Southern banks, 
anxious for their own safety, and it became impossible to 
get banking accommodation in New York. On Wednes- 
day, accordingly, it was announced that two friendly 
Receivers had been appointed over the Erie railroad. The 
Company has a floating debt of somewhat less than a 
million and a quarter sterling; but in ordinary times that 
would not be a serious liability, for the gross earnings of 
the Company exceed 6 millions sterling, and for some 
years past there has been a small surplus after all the 
fixed charges were paid. Credit, however, having been 
completely destroyed, it was found impossible to renew the 
loans, and hence friendly Receivers had to be appointed. 
At the same time rumours circulated that other railways 
were in as bad a case, that large numbers of important 
commercial firms were in difliculties, and that heavy failures 
on the Stock Exchange were imminent. There was, there- 
fore, a rush to sell stocks on every hand, it being said 
that the chief offers were on the part of banks desperately 
endeavouring to save themselves from suspension. The 
fall that followed has not been equalled for many years. 
In one instance the drop was from 126 to 70, or fifty-six 
points. Two stockbrokers were declared defaulters, and it 
is naturally expected that a great number of other failures 
must ensue. The panic lasted throughout the day, and the 
Stock Exchange closed in a feverish condition. We have 
been preparing our readers for the crash for a considerable 
time past, and we are obliged to say that we fear the end 
has not come yet. There must be, one would say, further 
serious failures, and consequently we have to look forward 
to heavy selling for some time yet. But the end of the 
crisis cannot be far off now, and investors who have followed 
our advice and abstained from buying will very soon have 
an opportunity for purchasing on exceedingly favourable 
terms. We would strongly urge them not to buy shares, 
or at all events to exercise great judgment in selecting only 
the very best secured shares. ‘hey will be wise, however, 
if they confine their purchases to well-secured bonds which 
will yield them a fair rate of interest. ‘They should prefer 
bonds which rank before other bonds that receive interest, 
or else that rank before a considerable amount of share 
capital that regularly earns a fair dividend. 

Here in London depression has attended the fall in New 
York. On Monday and Tuesday there were serious fears 
that the settlement which began on Wednesday morning 
would bring about a great number of failures within the 
Stock Exchange. On Wednesday, however, only one small 
firm defaulted, and on Thursday only one other. Naturally, 
however, the panic in New York kept alive apprehension. 
It was feared that even those houses which had received 
assistance would think it useless to accept the help offered, 
seeing that an early recovery cannot now be looked for. 
Rumours also circulated all through the week respecting 
important concerns outside the Stock Exchange ; but pro- 
bably those rumours are grossly exaggerated, if not quite 
unfounded. The fears existing were aggravated by the 
Siamese dispute, and also by the announcement that Lord 
Sudeley has had to apply to his creditors for a compromise. 
In an evil hour he was induced to accept a seat upon the 
Board of the Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance 
Corporation, and another on that of Murrieta, Limited. 
Having a misplaced confidence in the business of Murrieta, 
Limited, he was induced to give guarantees of various 
kinds, In the end he has had to mortgage his property for 
400,000/., and to obtain 200,000/. from Lady Sudeley. 
Among the various guarantees given by Lord Sudeley 
was one for the payment of 60,000/. for the Mexican and 
South American Trust to the Bank of England. When Lord 
Sudeley applied for a compromise, the Bank of England 
Pp the Mexican and South American Trust, and in the 
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end applied for a winding-up order. Itis assumed that the 
Mexican and South American, in consequence, will have to 
make a large call upon its shareholders; and this, it is 
feared, will involve a call by the Trustees, Executors, and 
Securities Insurance Corporation. 

In spite of the alarm that exists, the money market 
remains very quiet. At the fortnightly settlement the 
banks lent to Stock Exchange borrowers at about 2} per 
cent., and, in the discount market, loans were made from 
day to day at about ? per cent. Even the rate of discount 
in the open market is hardly 1? per cent. 

The price of silver has fluctuated during the week about 
$2}d. per ounce, and the India Council has again been 
unable to sell any of its bills or telegraphic transfers. On 
Wednesday it offered for tender 40 lakhs of rupees; but 
there were no applications, and of course, consequently, no 
allotments. A silly story is reported by the Calcutta 
Correspondent of the Zimes that the Eastern banks have 
combined to boycott the Council. The real truth is that 
exports from India have been almost stopped by the closing 
of the mints, and that the Eastern banks can make all the 
remittances they require more cheaply by buying Rupee- 
paper than by buying Council drafts. 


The heaviest fall of the week has naturally been in Erie 
Second Mortgage Bonds, which closed on Thursday of last 
week at 79, and on Thursday of this week at 584, a fall of 
20} dollars, or over 25 per cent. Krie Preference shares 
closed on Thursday at 20}, a fall of 8 dollars, or nearly 
30 per cent.; Erie Ordinary shares closed at 9}, a fall of 
44, also nearly 30 per cent. Atchison shares closed at 14}, 
a fall of 5; Atchison Second Mortgage “A” Bonds closed 
at 31}, also a fall of 5; and Atchison General Mortgage 
Bonds closed at 73}, a fall of 44. Turning now to the 
dividend-paying shares, we find that Louisville and Nash- 
ville closed at 52, a fall of 33; Milwaukee closed at 
514, a fall of 63; New York Central closed at 99, 
a fall of 2}; and Lake Shore closed at 114, a fall 
of as much as 6. There has also been a decline in 
Home Railway stocks, chiefly in the more speculative. 
Brighton “A” closed on Thursday at 148}, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 23; nchester and 


‘ Sheffield “A” closed at 23}, a fall of 2}; South-Eastern 


“A” closed at 72,a fall of 14; and Midland Ordinary 
closed at 154%, a fall of 3. Silver securities have continued 
to decline. Even Rupee-paper has given way, closing on 
Thursday at 68}, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 3. Mexican Government Sixes closed at st 
a fall of 1? ; Mexican Central Railway Fours closed at 465, 
a fall of 2; and Mexican First Preference stock closed at 
554, fall of 3. Australian bank shares have also continued 
to give way. ‘Those of the Union Bank of Australia closed on 
Thursday at 38, a fall for the week of 2, and those of the 
Bank of Australasia closed at 57}, a fall of 2}. In the 
Argentine department the Funding Loan closed at 62}, a 
fall of }. In the international market French Rentes 
closed at 96}, a fall of 2; Italian closed at 863, a fall of 14; 
Spanish closed at 61}%, a fall of #, and Greeks of 1881 
closed at 36, a fall of 7. 


THE NEWEST INFANTRY DRILL. 


y aery bewildering rapidity with which drill-books have 
of late succeeded one another, while it is much to be 
deprecated, is at least a sign that those in charge of our 
army are moving with the times, and are no longer hide- 
bound by the prejudices which are not unjustly thought to 
characterize the dwellers in Pall Mall. A year ago the 
“ Infantry Drill” of 1889 was superseded, and now that pro- 
visional handbook has again been considerably modified, and 
a Manual, which it is to be hoped will be authoritative for 
at least a few years, takes its place. Our tentative mode 
of procedure is certainly irritating to regimental officers, 
and candidates studying for their promotion naturally com- 
plain when the principles they have to master are con- 
tinually being altered. On the other hand, the “ pard-like 
spirits, beautiful and swift,” who would make short work 
of almost all existing systems of tactics, and long to reform 
mankind at one fell swoop, chafe and jeer at the nervous 
and hesitating advances made. No doubt the inconveniences 
ef the tentative system are many, and not to kncw 


== 


one’s own mind is a weakness for which men of action 
may evince a just contempt. But it must not be for- 
gotten that our army was until quite lately hardly equal to 
the strong meat now offered it, and that a healthy growth 
is not stimulated by food which is gulped down unwillingly. 
Neither is drastic change desirable while there is any doubt 
as to the form it should take, and the lessons of experience 
are worth waiting for when circumstances are not pressing, 
and are more trustworthy than those based on theory or 
the practice of other nations. Our drill-book has, in fact, 
grown gradually, and has shaped itself according as the 
necessities of the times have demanded. Each summer at 
Aldershot has brought its lessons into view, and since Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s energy and knowledge have influenced the 
instruction of our troops, what has been found unnecessary 
or superfluous has been gradually weeded from the soldier's 
lesson-book. Thus it is that each succeeding Manual has 
marked an advance towards greater } ractical efficiency, and, 
as a proof that nothing like obstinacy has influenced deci- 
sions, it may be noted that progress has sometimes been 
gained by retracing steps rather than by blindly forcing 
ahead according to a preconceived notion of what their 
direction should be. 

Yet how far forward we have moved in the last twenty 
years will be apparent, if only from the brief, terse phrases 
of the army order which acts as a preface to the new book. 
“As much latitude as possible” is to be conceded to subordi- 
nate commanders. That may be said to be the key-note 
which distinguishes the whole of our present system. The 
battalion commander of ten or fifteen years ago looked for 
obedience to his captains. Orders were to be carried out 
au pied de la lettre, not interpreted or modified, and “a 
soldier should never think” is a time-honoured maxim 
which has scarcely yet ceased to be recognized throughout 
the service. Now the control of the fight, once the attack 
is launched, is taken completely and deliberately out of the 
hand of battalion leaders, and handed over to those who 
command companies. It is, in fact, with the captain, ac- 
cording to these pages, that responsibility in action will 
mainly rest. He is to occupy the same position with regard 
to his colonel as the latter does to the general under whom 
his battalion is brigaded. He is to master the object which 
the battalion commander has in view, and in turn to im- 
press the same on all ranks of his company. He will then 
place himself where he can best watch the action of the 
firing line, and issue orders to his supports. He will be 
responsible for his men being supplied with extra ammu- 
nition before going into action, and during the combat 
he will take care that their pouches are duly replenished. 
He will—subject, of course, to necessary orders from 
his commanding officer—control the fire of men, decide its 
nature and the moment when it is to be opened. It rests 
with him to decide when and how the firing line is to be 
reinforced, and he must never forget to hold a reserve 
in hand to meet the varying exigencies of a fight. 
Finally, it is he who must lead his company to the 
assault, and in the event both of success or failure it is 
to him the men will look for help and guidance. Being 
thus invested officially with such duties, can his responsi- 
bility, it may be asked, be more complete? The fight of 
the future will, indeed, be the captains’ battle, and it is to 
“my captains” rather than “my majors” that the Sir John 
Moore of the future will look to win the day. We can 
scarcely be blamed if we feel a twinge of uneasiness as to 
whether all our centurions will at once amply fill the 
mantles which have fallen on them. ‘The cry for more 
definite instruction has been frequently heard of late. A 
“ standard” or “normal” order of attack has been prayed 
for from our authorities again and again. Yet not only has 
the prayer been unheeded, but it is now distinctly and 
peremptorily refused. Hope withering flies when at 
p. 110 of the new Manual we come across the paragraph 
which tells us that a “standard form of attack is Sorbiaden.” 
And justly so. The exigencies of each situation before an 
enemy must ever so widely and quickly vary that pre- 
scription is impossible. ‘“ Local circumstances unforeseen 
by the commanders may render the precise execution 
of the orders, or directions they may have given to their 
subordinates, not only unsuitable to the case, but abso- 
lutely impracticable.” It is impossible by any instructions 
to provide for all contingencies, and there is a danger of a 
standard form of attack being applied to cases for which it 
is unsuitable. We might go even further, and say that 
there is not only a danger, but a certainty, that the old 
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cast-iron method of dealing with the problem of the moment 
would supervene. Yet to be equal to each case as it occurs 
requires great qualities ina man. He must have presence 
of mind, resolution, and quickness, both of eyesight and of 
mind. Coup d’eil, that highest qualification of the soldier, 
will in fact be as necessary to the captain on whom 
responsibility is thus thrown as it has been in the past to 
those at the head of armies. Intelligence, courage, and 
readiness—are these to be procured from any manual, and 
if not, how are we to ensure them for those young men to 
whom our men are to look for guidance in “a tight place” ? 
The problem is a difficult one we admit, but much may be 
accomplished towards its solution at manceuvres. Alder- 
shot has now become what may be termed the great school 
of the army. We have had an unequalled tutor there for 
some years, and the facilities which the ground offers are 
immense. But it is not impossible that valuable instruc- 
tion may be given at other places besides the Hampshire 
downs. There will be difficulties in the way of finding suit- 
able ground to work upon, and it is not all generals in 
command of districts who possess either the requisite 
knowledge or energy. 

Until, however, a determined effort is made to obtain 
adequate practice on the field for our officers, we may write 
a fresh manual every month in vain. Nor are the obstacles 
in the way so insuperable as are sometimes assumed. There 
can, or should, be no difficulty nowadays in selecting men 
who, by their example, influence, and knowledge, will in- 
telligently teach as well as issue stereotyped orders to those 
over whom they are placedin command. And the districts 
are few indeed where judicious arrangements and some 
slight sacrifice of convenience would not enable our troops to 
mancuvre under more realistic conditions than any drill 
ground can offer them. Zealous reformers may not be 
completely satisfied with all these pages have to offer them ; 
those of more timid minds may regret the continued 
absence of definite rules and regulations which will rid 
them of the necessity of thinking for themselves; but few, 
we imagine, will deny that the ideas offered us are wise 
and sound, or quarrel with conclusions which aim at a 
common-sense and practical training for our officers. But 
if we are going to enforce responsibility, we must ourselves 
be in earnest, and the example of our higher leaders must 
illustrate the duties of those who are subordinate. Meanwhile, 
a new departure in the latest drill-book, which we must 
refer to ere we conclude, will be especially welcomed by 
all who have the interests of the service at heart. We 
mean the sections dealing with combined tactics, and more 
especially those which speak of the action of artillery. 
Formerly when regiments, batteries, and squadrons were 
quartered about the country by themselves, the co-operation 
which the three arms should lend to one another was but 
partially understood, and but rarely practised. The great 
camps which have been formed in England and Ireland 
have done much to break down this independence of the 
various arms; but it is only of late years that officers have 
been taught to study the tactics of those on whose aid they 
must be dependent in action. Especially was a spirit of 
caste nourished by our artillery. The other arms regarded 
it with that feeling midway between awe and dislike with 
which the partially understood is often invested in our eyes. 
A veil of mystery was allowed or encouraged to spring 
up round the guns, and the study of their employment 
was left to those who had been specially brought up to it. 
Much of this feeling has already disappeared, and the 
remainder is, we trust, fast fading away. Sir Evelyn 
Wood has had the singular good fortune to have served, 
it may be fairly said, with all three arms. He was a 
gunner with the Naval Brigade in the trenches before 
Sevastopol. He gained his Victoria Cross with the 
cavalry ; and the remainder of his service, when not on the 
staff, has been with the infantry. It is to him, we may 
feel sure, that we are indebted for the fact that artillery 
tactics are discussed in a Manual intended for the infantry, 
and it is to his teaching at Aldershot that the better appre- 
ciation of the value of the three arms is largely due. All 
gunners will not endorse the views expressed as to the 
ranges and powers of their arm; but they will commend 
themselves to the majority of men who have had practical 
experience of the difficulties connected with long ranges, 
and they are based on the results of the actual experience 
of many field-days. On one point connected with artillery 
tactics the new Manual of Infantry Drill speaks more autho- 
ritatively than does any purely technical handbook of the 


arm ; and we may take it that the views now put forward. 
are those which will be promulgated as doctrine in any 
future text-book which is about to appear. “ As with in- 
fantry fire, so with that of artillery, the guiding principle 
is to obtain a superiority of fire over the defence. To this 
end the fire of batteries, and, whenever practicable, the 
batteries themselves, will be concentrated.” A little further 
on the matter is even more distinctly dealt with, and there 
can hardly any ‘longer be any doubt as to what is 
meant by concentration of fire in the face of these 
words :—“ Fire will be concentrated on individual hostile 
batteries in succession, and when they are sufficiently 
silenced, the greater number of guns will generally be 
directed on the points or point to be assaulted.” 

The principle of concentrating a powerful force upon 
certain selected points of an opponent’s line has so often 
been recognized by all great commanders, and its value has 
so frequently been demonstrated both on sea and land, that 
it will appear almost superfluous to some to insist upon it. 
now. Frederick, Napoleon, Rodney, Nelson, Lee, have all 
read us the same lesson, and have given us practical illus- 
tration of their precepts. Their teaching, as far as artillery 
fire is concerned, has to some extent been lost sight of in 
these latter days, and the theorists have been allowed to carry 
things too much their own way of late. That modern arma- 
ments demand an alteration to some extent in tactics is un- 
doubtedly the case; but the great foundations of victory 
remain none the less undisturbed, or, at any rate, may fitly 
be presumed to be so until practical demonstration of their 
shakiness is vouchsafed to us. It is the strong common sense 
of the pages before us that is their most marked character- 
istic. An honest endeavour to go to the root of the matter 
is evidenced. Change, for the mere sake of novelty, is nob 
favoured, and the book is clearly the production of men 
whose knowledge is chiefly derived from actual experience, 
and who are seeking the nearest road to their end and 
object. That it is either convincing or final is, from the 
nature of its contents, impossible; neither can we hope 
that it will be accepted with equal favour by all; but, on 
the whole, we can sincerely congratulate Sir Redvers Buller 
and those who have worked with him on the results of their 
labours. 


LIFE INSURANCE REFORM. 


ROM time to time we have called attention in these 
columns to reforms that have of late been introduced by 
several Life Insurance Companies with the object of making 
life insurance more popular, either by removing objections 
strongly felt by intending assurants, or by conceding de- 
mands that have been very generally put forward. To-day 
we propose to notice steps in advance made by two other 
Companies. It will be understood that in these remarks. 
we are confining ourselves closely to changes that are being 
made, and that intending assurants will do well to consider 
many other questions before making up their minds as to 
the particular office with which they shall insure. The 
Standard Life Assurance Company has just perfected a plan 
the object of which is to lighten the duties of trustees and 
enable the assurant to make better provision for his wife 
and children. An illustration will explain the plan more 
clearly than any amount of exposition. John Smith at the 
age of thirty takes out a policy for 1,000/. without par- 
ticipation in profits. The annual premium in this case 
will be 212. gs. 2d. If John Smith dies before his wife, 
she is to have a life use of the 1,000/., and at her death 
the sum is to be divided amongst their children. If the 
1,000/. is paid on John Smith’s death, it will be handed 
over to private trustees, and will be liable for the cost of 
investment and for trust expenses. But if John Smith 
arranges with the Company to leave the 1,00o/. in its hands. 
during the survivance of the wife, the Company will under- 
take to pay interest upon it at the rate of 3} per cent. per 
annum, and to guarantee the capital by the whole of the funds. 
ofthe Company. Moreover, if John Smith thinks 35/. a year 
is not sufficient, and wishes to secure sol. a year, he can 
arrange to do so by agreeing to pay an additional premium of 
3l. 178. 6d., which, with the 21/. 9s. 2d. payable without any 
arrangement of this kind, will raise the whole premium to. 
25/. 6s. 8d. Of course a higher rate of annuity can be in- 
sured by a proportionate increase in the annual premium. 
If John Smith prefers to participate in the profits, he can 
doso on precisely the same principles. Whether the insurance 
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is or is not upon the “ with profit” system, the assurant has 
furthermore the option of leaving the policy with the Com- 
pany at 34 per cent. per annum after the death of both 
the parents until the youngest child shall reach 21 years. 
As the Company undertakes to do all this free of charge, it 
will be seen that the plan saves the cost of investment and 
other Trust charges, and it has besides the guarantee of 
the Company that the widow and children will have a 
specified income during the life of the widow, or until 
the youngest child reaches 21, as the case may be. It 
is not very clear, however, what happens if the wife dies 
‘before the husband. Suppose that John Smith engages to 
pay an annual premium of 25/. 6s. 8d. so as to insure a 
policy of 1,000/., and that his wife shall have 5o/. a year 
certain after his death; and suppose that he pays the 

remium regularly for many years, but that the wife dies 

fore him—so far as we can make out the additional 
premium paid is pure loss. It may be said, of course, that 
the object is to provide for the widow if she should survive 
him; but the scheme would unquestionably be more 
popular were there to be some concession made to the 
assurant in case his wife pre-deceases him. 

The second case to which we would direct attention is not 
a change in procedure, but a great addition to the informa- 
tion given to the public. Hitherto many of the Life 


offices have been very chary of giving much information on . 


essential points. In some oflices—even mutual offices, 
where the policy-holder is a co-partner—he must pay a fee 
before he can ascertain the surrender value of his policy; 
and we believe that some oflices will not allow him to see 
the official table of surrender values if he wishes to check 
the information vouchsafed to him. This is clearly wrong. 
it is a mistake on the part of the offices, for the public is 
naturally made suspicious when there is apparent unwilling- 
ness to have the full truth known, and it is unfair to the 
policy-holder, who ought to be able to ascertain beyond all 
question the value at any particular time of the policy he 
has paid for. The result, of course, is that life insurance 
is less popular than it might be made. It is satisfactory, 
then, to learn that the Scottish Widows’ Fund has recog- 
nized that not only those who insure with it, but the whole 
public, have a right to the fullest information on all points 
concerning them, and has set a good example by adding 
to the very full prospectus which it had previously pub- 
lished. The new prospectus shows how a policy is likely 
to grow in value for half a century; the bonus additions, 
the amount of paid-up policy granted on the cessation of 
premium payments, the surrender values, the sums obtain- 
able by way of loans on the policy, are all set out clearly, 
so that an intending assurant, if he takes the trouble to 
study it, can see for himself what he can get every year 
upon his policy at any time in the future should unforeseen 
events compel him either to surrender it or to borrow upon 
it. It is to be hoped that other Companies will follow this ex- 
ample, and will take the public frankly into their confidence. 
Parliament ought long ago to have insisted upon ample 
information being given. But Parliament has not done so, 
and we fear is not likely to do so in the early future. 
Companies, however, which show that they have nothing 
to conceal, but are ready to let all reasonable light in upon 
their affairs, will be sure to win for themselves the confi- 
dence of the public. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


oo has been a busy season—right royal, moderately 
Italian, very much French, and quite sufliciently Ger- 
man. Of the polyglot character of the performances we will 
not complain; for, indeed, we are strong partisans of the 
theory that all operatic works should either be sung in the 

to which they were written, or else in the tongue 
of the country where they are performed. What has been 
done by the Covent Garden management towards putting 
this theory into practice goes to show the perfect feasibleness 
of the scheme, and all that is wanted to make the thing a 
feature of the performances of our foremost lyric stage is 
more method in the proceeding. Evenas it is, we have here 
something to boast of that no other theatre has; and we do 
want badly “something” as a set-off to the many things 
which all theatres have, and that we lack more and more 
as seasons go by. We refer here to the unsatisfactory state 
of mise en scene. Of what avail are the fine, often magnifi- 


cent, costumes, lovely scenery, provided by the management 
—of what effect are cavalcades, processions, and pageants, if 
there is no artistic authority to regulate the show? To 
mount a work regardless of expense is one thing, to stage it 
with taste and discrimination is another. We admit, in all 
fairness, that, given the feverish activity of our operatic 
season, and the number of first productions, there was hardly 
the material time for the work that was to be done. But how 
about the mise en scéne of such old friends as the Huguenots, 
for instance! Is it consistent with the traditions of Covent 
Garden, and with the special reputation of Sir A. Harris, that 
such absurd incidents as Raoul de Nangis leading away the 
horses in the third act should happen? There we saw the 
three white palfreys thamping, bang, bang, bang, duri 

the apostrophe of Queen Margot, and the grooms wall 
not stir, despite the entreaties of M. Edouard, until 

M. Jean de Reszke took one by the bridle, and then 
the other, and led them away, the third following of its 
own accord. And the shouting in the wings, and the 
broken swords that nobody thinks of picking up, and the 
spasmodic behaviour of the lights! ith very little care 
and discipline these shortcomings, trifles after all, might 
be remedied, and render faultless performances excellent in 
many other ways. 

Where we can, with pleasure, be unsparing in our praise of 
the management is as regards its activity in the production 
of new works. No less than five operas—thirteen acts, as 
they would count in France—have been produced within 
two months. In each case the best vocal elements—some 
of the finest in the world—have been put at the service of 
the production, and no pains have been — to present 
each work with becoming éclat. It was also a happy idea 
to associate Signor Mascagni’s presence with the perform- 
ances of his operas. 

Of the standard repertory we will single out the per- 
formances of Romeo, Faust, Gli Ugonotti, and Vascello 
Fantasma, the Meistersinger as really remarkable for 
strength of cast and the intrinsic merits of vocal execution. 
With these performances the names of Mmes. Melba and 
Albani, Messrs. Jean and Edouard de Reszke and Lassalle 
are so closely associated, that it is but justice to pay these 
fine artists the homage of our sincere admiration. M. Jean 
de Reszke has for the seventh time been the crowned king of 
the season. Of newcomers none seem to have advanced 
much in public favour, unless it be Signor Ancona, whose 
beautiful voice goes a long way towards atoning for 
histrionic shortcomings. 

Of the five productions, Pagliacci, Djamileh, and J Rantzau 
have been already sufliciently discussed here, and our task 
lies now in an account of Amy Robsart and of The Veiled 
Prophet. 

Kossini’s advice to aspiring operatic composers is said to 
have been, “ Write your first opera for yourself, the second 
for your friends, and go before the public only with your , 
third; and then, if you have got it in you, you may suc- 
ceed.” Amy Robsart is Mr. de Lara’s second opera—some 
say his first—and, without any wish of being ungracious to 
the young composer, we are bound to say that there is little 
in it to prove that he has “ got it” in him. 

The general economy of the work as well as its details 
denote a hand as inexperienced in teatralita as it is uncer- 
tain in its command over the resources of the orchestra. 
There is an attempt at thematic treatment, but of the most 

rimitive character, and some of the devices are almost 
childish in their simplicity; such, for instance, are the 
closed horns meant to underline Varney’s evil designs, 
the jerky figure for the strings associated with the same 
character, and the detached notes pp after the final catas- 
trophe. The accompaniments are puzzling in their variety 
and rhapsodical character, and serve in no stead to hide 
the poverty of the lyric declamation. As an instance of 
the composer's inexperience in this last may be cited 
Varney’s monologue on “ambition,” the word “ambition ” 
being repeated quite a score of times, and almost always in 
the same figure—the interval of an octave. 

The redeeming feature of the production was found in 
superb mounting, scenery and costumes, and in the faultless 
singing of M. Lassalle. Mme. Calvé made a ye 
Amy Robsart,; and sang with remarkable spirit, thoug 
sometimes @ cété of the right key. M. Alvarez possesses a 
fine upper fifth. 

We turn with more satisfaction to the production of 
Professor Villiers Stanford's. three-act opera, Jl Profeté 
Velato. We have long learned to expect from the pen 
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of the composer works of consummate musicianship, 
replete in every detail with all that science and experi- 
ence can give; but it was to be feared, in a measure, 
that academic writing might stand in the way of 
such flights of fancy as the treatment of a romantic 
subject for the stuge necessitates. It is, there- 
fore, doubly pleasing to state that such apprehensions 
are now fully dispelled, for the score of The Veiled Prophet 
abounds with melody, truly operatic, always refined, and 
often inspired. If we add that this gift is coupled with 
form which is perfection itself, and adorned with an ex- 
tremely fine orchestral palette, we shall have indicated in a 
few words the most conspicuous merits of Mr. V. Stanford’s 
work. The exigencies of space preclude the possibility of 
such detailed analysis as we should like to devote to it, and 
a brief account of the score must do in its stead. The 
opera opens with a prelude which initiates us at once into 
the composer’s method—symphonic treatment of themes 
associated with the characters of the drama. The motives 
identified later on with the Prophet, the opening phrase of 
Fatima’s ballad, and the proposta of the last finale, are the 
component parts of this page. The curtain rises on a hall 
in the palace of Mokanna, the Veiled Prophet. While he is 
being acclaimed by his soldiers and followers, a slave rushes in 
with news of disaster in war. This is explained away asa trial 
sent by Allah, and on Azim, a youthful hero and neophyte, 
being brought into the presence of the Prophet, victory is 
promised under his guidance, and the curtain falls as all rush 
out to prepare for the fight. There is just enough Oriental 
colour tor the purpose in the accompaniments of the open- 
ing chorus, the rest of the music being here strictly music 
of the West—Mokanna’s addresses are in the form of 
measured recitatives—a terzett with chorus closing the 
action of this tableau. 

In the second tableau we are in the harem, where Zelica 
is commanded to win Azim—her former lover, whom she 
supposed dead—to Mokanna’s ends. These he explains in 
a profession of faith which leaves little doubt as to their 
villanous character. Finally, turning his back to the 
audience, he lifts his veil. and Zelica, horrified at the sight 
revealed, falls backward with a shriek. A_ beautiful 
air for soprano—the melody built on the Oriental scale 
and the accompaniment ingeniously constructed out of 
Zelica’s love theme—is the capital page in this tableau. 
The second act contains charming choruses for female voices, 
a beautiful tenor aria, fine ballet music, an Oriental ballad 
for soprano, and an impassioned love duet. The action 
consists in the fascination of Azim. He recognizes Zelica, 
whom also he thought lost for ever. She warns him against 
Mokanna ; but while both prepare to fly the Prophet appears, 
Azim’s sword breaks, and the curtain falls as Mokanna’s 
diabolical laugh drives Azim away. The third act opens 
with a quaint Watchman’s Song, in two strophes; a chorus 
of conspirators follows, and as their cry of “ Death!” to the 
Prophet reaches its climax, the Prophet appears suddenly 
in their midst, and with words of defiance brands them as 
cowards for plotting against his life, but having no courage 
for the deed. As a test of his supernatural power, he 
commands the moon to rise, and, after a powerful invoca- 
tion, the miracle is accomplished. The crowd, now 
subdued, worships the Prophet again, and at his bidding 
repairs to the palace, where a feast awaits all, There 
again the Prophet will lift the silver veil that hides his 
features. Fatima and Zelica appear now, and we learn 
that both are awaiting Azim, who is to deliver them 
and rid the country of Mokanna ; Zelica’s short, but beauti- 
ful, meditation is interrupted by sounds of revelry from 
within the palace, joyous shouts changed suddenly into 
— and cries of despair; it is Mokanna, the man- 

ting monster, who has poisoned the people he deluded. 
Here he is exulting over his misdeed and trying to 
force a deadly cup on Zelica; after a short resistance she 
snatches the cup and dashes it to the ground, just as Azim, 
followed by the Caliph and his victorious army, comes to the 
rescue. ‘The Prophet, overpowered, stabs himself, and a 
short finale for two sopranos, tenor, bass, and chorus closes 
the opera. Mr. W. Barclay Squire is responsible for the 
libretto of The Veiled Prophet; he has succeeded very well in 
mixing the human interest with the fantastic. With Mmes. 
Nordica and Lucille Hill, and Messrs. Vignas, Guetary, and 
Ancona, the interpretation was in safe hands. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted and did exceptionally well. 


A SONG OF CONDITIONS. 


(“The Prime Minister (said Mr. Goschen) sent the Belfast 
deputation away under the distinct impression that in his belief 
the balance-sheet of Ireland would be turned into a most flatter- 
ing picture, for he suggested that there would be a plethora of 
money. He called it a ‘conditional plethora.’ I do not find the 
word ‘conditional.’ (Mr. Gladstone: ‘But you find the con- 
ditions.’) (Cheers.)”|—Parliamentary Report. 


H™* could you, Mr. Goschen? To suppose that sucha 
strenuous 
Assertor of the never-failing virtue of a “ but” 
Would have given the Irish Treasury (the charge is dis- 
ingenuous) 
An absolute assurance of pecuniary glut ! 


What though he never actually used the word “con- 
ditional,” 
Nor spoke of Ireland’s prospering, in “coulds,” or 
“shoulds,” or “ mights,” 
When she issues from her nonage of the “ period transi- 
tional,” 
And enters on enjoyment of her full financial rights, 


You surely saw—you must have seen—the very rawest 
novice he 
Addressed among the Ulster deputation couldn’t fail 
To see in this, like every other known Gladstonian 
prophecy, 7 
The regulation saving-clause appended to its tail. 


He assumed that their finances they would “ prudently” 
manipulate, 
When crediting the Irish with a “ plethora of wealth ” 
(As who, predicting healthfulness, should providently 
stipulate 
For absence of all tendencies injurious to health). 


No doubt he postulated, too, a resolute frugality, 
The unremitting practice of administrative thrift, 
An elevated standard of political morality, 
Strict abstinence from jobbery, and high financial gift. 


Yet though these reservations were expressly or implicitly 
Contained in the remark whereon his carping critics 
pitch, 
They scruple not a moment to impute to him illicitly 
The prophecy unqualified that Ireland will be rich! 


And so it is with everything! They vow that he has 
pledged himself 
To heal the ancient wound from which unhappy Erin 
bleeds, 
But they don’t appear to notice how discreetly he has 
hedged himself 
Behind the strict “ condition ” that his remedy succeeds. 


“ All will go well” ’s a prophecy of no such great temerity, 
By this proviso qualified that nothing go amiss ; 
And, taking all he’s said about Home Rule-begot prosperity, 
You cannot say with truth that it amounts to more than 
this : 


That a Government in opulence (conditionally) wallowing 
Will rule (if things turn out aright) a peaceful, loyal race, 

Who, the path of law and order (hypothetically) following, 
Will clasp their Saxon foe in a (provisional) embrace. 


Nay, most of his predictions, you will find upon analysis, 
Though launched with air so confident, so wholly free 
from donbt, 
Have their operative force reduced to something like 


paralysis, 
Such swathing-bands of saving words have swaddled them 
about. 


“While grass shall grow and water flow” (the oath, as 
Fenians give it, is) 
“ The Celt unto the Saxon rule will never be resigned.” 
Who knows but what the ceasing of these natural activities 
Is tacitly “ conditioned for” in Mr. Gladstone’s mind % 
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So if his precious project fail, we’d best, instead of crying out, 
Review once more his pledges ; it may prove that every 


one 


Was dependent upon Ireland’s vegetation wholly dying out, 
And subject to hie rivers discontinuing to run. 
REVIEWS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


os is an interesting part of the Dictionary in many ways. 
For one thing, we have to congratulate Dr. Murray on 
being now clear out of the vast and often tangled wood of Com- 
and Con-. Nay more, we may say that the end of C is in sight ; 
and when C is disposed of it is not too much to say that the neck 
of the work is broken. People sometimes complain of the slow 
progress of the Dictionary. They are apt to forget that B and C 
are by far the heaviest letters of the whole alphabet, and contain 
at least their fair proportion of every kind of difficulty. How- 
ever, impatience is altogether out of place when we consider the 
permanent character and the national importance of the under- 
taking. Accuracy and thoroughness are far more material than 
speed of production, and it would be a great mistake to sacrifice 
anything in these respects. There is already quite enough pro- 
vision of such dictionary-work as can be turned out comparatively 
fast ; the very purpose of this Dictionary is to provide something 
different and far more complete. 

One thing which Dr. Murray and his helpers are gradually 
bringing into fuller light than was ever thrown on it before is 
the extent of the influence exercised by the written word over 
the spoken. We all know what havoc the railway has made in 
many parts of England with the true local pronunciation of place- 
names. But the process is far older. We pronounce p in corpse 
merely because in the fourteenth century scribes took a fancy to 
write the word with a p to show off their knowledge of Latin. 
In 1325 corps rhymed to hors, and it could still be rhymed to 
remorse when Spenser wrote the Shepherd’s Calendar. In the 
MSS. of Chaucer cors and corps dispute the ground on equal 
terms. Corse, which represents the word as naturally spoken, 
has now become a rhetorical or archaistic “doublet” form. A 
case in which the language has recovered from a blunder only 
just in time is that of concert. This word was, either by pedantry 
or (as Dr, Murray seems to think) by mere careless confusion, 
frequently written consort down to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. On the other hand the colloquial pronunciation of 
construe as conster left its mark on literature before it perished. 
It was stiJl current early in this century, but we doubt if any 
living man remembers it. When Browning revived it ten years 
ago we believe that some educated readers thought he had in- 
vented the form. By the way, the peculiar use of construing at 
Eton, the rehearsing in the tutor’s pupil-room of the lesson to be 
taken in school, is not mentioned in the Dictionary, and is not 
exactly covered by any of the senses assigned. 

The technical and semi-technical words of law and public affairs 
are in force in this part, and illustrate, as usual, the excellent 
method of historical analysis which is the special merit of the 
Dictionary. Let the judicious reader turn to such headings as 
counsel, course, court, covenant, and compare Dr, Murray’s collec- 
tion and discussion of authorities with the meagre rudiments that 
do duty for explanation in even the best of other dictionaries. 
Cross is another word of no small difficulty thoroughly well 
handled. Here the noun has produced a verb which has branched 
out into many senses, and some of these have in turn given rise 
to secondary senses of the noun. Under Course we note one 
omission: we cannot find anything about the “holder in due 
course ” of a negotiable instrument, which is a definite and estab- 
lished phrase. It is almost pedantic to mention that in the term 
contingent remainder the epithet is opposed not to absolute (in 
fact “ absolute remainder” would have no meaning to a real pro- 
perty lawyer) but to vested. We suspect that the collector of 
legal examples s.v. contingent was not aware that “ contin- 
gent remainder” is a perfectly distinct and highly special term 
of art. If so, it was a most venial error; but the critic of 
a great dictionary must be nothing if not critical—under which 
last word Iago’s line is properly quoted. We have a little 
difference with Dr. Murray on the pronunciation of covenant, 
or at least must crave leave to supplement him. He marks 
the second syllable as having a short ¢ sound, like the first 


* A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, founded mainly 
tie Merial Collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James 
Part VII. Consigniticant—Crouching. Oxford: ndon 


Press. 1893. 


syllable of remain or believe. We do not doubt, as Dr. Murray 
gives it so, that this is a current northern pronunciation; but in 
London and the south of England, if we can trust our ear, the 
sound is not an obscure ¢ but an obscure e; we should not dis- 
tinguish it from the second ¢ in several. We think we can vouch 
for this as the usage of educated lawyers at any rate. 

Perhaps the minor words are in some ways a better test of 
dictionary workmanship than the greater ones, for they are in 
more danger of being left to take care of themselves. Applying 
this test, we find that under Cornage the old but quite unfounded 
notion that it has something to do with blowing a horn is rightly 
exploded. Under Crab those persons are rebuked who have 
supposed, in dictionaries and elsewhere, that “catching a crab” 
includes missing the water. The obscure “cove and key” (not 
“cone” as hitherto misprinted in the book), which occurs 
in Bracton as an English proverbial phrase for the sum of 
a housewife’s duties, is now elucidated. This “cove” is a 
chamber, probably the store-room. Much trouble must have 
been given by the many compound words in which counter- 
is an element. So far as we have observed, these have been 
successfully dealt with; thus the special modern use of coun- 
termine in submarine mining is noted and explained, and 
the fencing “counters” are rightly given. Another fencing 
term, coupé, leaves something to be desired. The English 
equivalent “cut over” should have been mentioned; and the 
movement is not executed by “ drawing the sword along and over 
the point of the adversary’s.” This describes a barely possible 
combination, and is in no way justified or suggested by the 
quotation given from the Badminton volume on fencing. A 
normal cut over is or ought to be as clean as a disengagement. 
Mountaineers will perhaps regret that couloir is not a little more 
fully treated; but the statement is correct and the quotations 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 

It is seldom that we cannot agree with the Dictionary on a 
point of English construction, but there is in this Part one mani- 
fest though very small slip. In the phrase “Constabulary Act” 
constabulary is not the adjective, but the noun in apposition, as in 
“Merchant Shipping Act,” “Companies Act,” “ Local Govern- 
ment Act,” and scores of other modern titles. For the first time 
since the commencement of the work we have lighted on apparent 
misprints or clerical errers. On p. 1194, col. 6, the proper name 
of the reporter, Adolphus’s colleague, should be Barnewall not 
Barnewell. On p. 1185, col. a, “slayne all qwhikke” (of St. 
Bartholomew, in a 15th-cent. quotation) must be a mistake, 
whether old or new, for “ flayne,” by the easy confusion of f with 
long s. We believe that no book in the world has yet been free 
of errata. These are recorded simply as an act of humble assist- 
ance. 

Finally, we have to thank Dr. Murray for restoring a marvel- 
lous couplet of Blackmore's to its justly deserved fame. It is 
quoted s.v. Crocodile from that poet’s paraphrase of the book of 
Job. We cannot see what passage of Job it resembles in matter, 
to say nothing of the form ; but that is irrelevant. The precious 
lines are these :— 

His plighted faith the crocodile shall keep, 

And, seeing thee, for joy sincerely weep. 
Only the pencil of Caran d’Ache could do full justice to B lack- 
more’s faithful crocodile. But we fear Caran d’Ache does not 
read Blackmore—nor even the Oxford English Dictionary, though 
we doubt not that some learned Frenchmen are doing so to the 
future profit of both nations. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


| lg The Great Chin Episode a first-class mystery, such as might 
afford heart and spirit for three volumes, is set forth in 
unusually concentrated form in a single and by no means a stout 
volume. Most novels of our time are far too long. If they are 
not tediously spun out till the material threatens to break 
under the attenuating strain, they are stuffed with unprofitable 


* The Great Chin Episode. By Paul Cushing. London: A. & C. Black- 
1893. 

The £1,000,000 Bank Note; and other New Stories, By Mark Twain. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1893. 

His W Soul. By J. Fi vols. London: 
& Co. 1893. 

The Voice of a Flower. By E. Gerard. London: Methuen & Co. 1893, 
From Whose Bourne, &c. By Robert Barr (Luke Sharp). London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1893. 

By Adile Warren. London: Skeffington & Son. 
1 
By C. Elvey Cope. London: Digby, Long, 
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sswdust, the leakage of which causes the reader to stumble in the 
way. When, therefore, we find Mr. Paul Cushing’s story too 
short, it must be apparent that it strikes us as, altogether, an 
uncommon kind of story. Brevity in the story-teller is a good 
thing, and when it is enforced, as in The Great Chin Episode, 
with a narrative style that is full of brightness and point, it ranks 
with the higher virtues. It is the excess of the virtue, however, 
in Mr. Cushing’s clever story that induces the extremely uncom- 
mon impression that short measure has been dealt out to us. 
There is something of constriction in the book. At almost every 
stage of the story the writer contrives to suggest that a 
greater elaboration of method is demanded by the exigencies of 
the situation, and more than once we note the suggestion of a 
line of development which must have resulted, had it been 
followed by so practised a writer, in exalting the solution of the 
mystery. We have the framework, as it were, of an ingenious 
plar, to which full play is not permitted. It is like some cunning 
piece of engineering of which only portions are displayed in 
action by the motive power. From the very opening, when 
certain of the chief inhabitants of the village of Chin are dis- 
cussing at the inn the mysterious death of the Squire, which the 
Coroner's jury finds “suicide,” we are led to anticipate a pretty 
contest of wit between Alabone, the cheery and inquisitive estate 
agent, and Charnock, the retired detective. These persons, and 
some others of the company, are vividly sketched in a few strong 
lines. They arrest at once by the bold and skilful characteriza- 
tion. Yet the ex-detective drops out of the story almost entirely 
until the moment of final solution arrives. We do not follow 
him as he works at his mole-like task, which is disappointing 
after the stimulus his first appearance produces, Alabone also 
has his theory of murder, as he hints when he points out that the 
Squire, though not left-handed, as was his pretty young house- 
keeper, Miss Knivett, was found dead with a pistol in his left 
hand. The hint was overheard by Major Quary, the Squire’s 
nephew and heir, who had just returned from India to find him- 
self disinherited. He and Alabone take up the scent this sus- 
picion gives, and track it through a coil of devious circumstances 
to a strange ending. It proves to the discerning reader a pleasant 
exercise of hope and fear, though the admiration excited by the 
process must needs be somewhat modified when “the murder is 
out.” The part played by the Major when he enters Miss 
Knivett’s service as butler might have been more plausible than 
it is. There are some awkward “kinks” in the network of 
evidence woven by him and Alabone that are quite unnecessary. 
But despite such discrepant points—which, after all, only assume 
real significance when the mystery is solved—The Great Chin 
Episode is full of cleverness and diversion, and altogether a 
capital example in its class of fiction. 


Mr. Mark Twain's new volume will not prove to be a joyous 
book to readers who delight in the adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn and Tom Sawyer. The Bank Note story is a laboured piece 
of extravagance, and in no sense related to any conceivable kind 
of humour. It is likely, indeed, to cause dismay in the reader 
who thinks there must needs be fun in it since it is Mr. Mark 
Twain's ; but he will be reassured, we doubt not, as to the sanity 
of his own sense of fun by the dolorous search for humour which 
must be devolved upon his conscience by the remaining contents 
of the volume. The odd thing about the book is, that the “ other 
new stories,” proclaimed by the title, are not stories at all. That, 
perhaps, is the joke. “Mental Telegraphy” discusses examples 
of the freaks of coincidence, most of which are familiar enough— 
though that of the Bonanza book is striking—and none is re- 
markable for humour. It is intended to be taken seriously, 
and why there should have been any fears for the intention 
we cannot perceive. The egregious romance of which Mr. Mark 
‘Twain gives extracts and comments in “ A Cure for the Blues” 
is by no means unique in style, as he seems to imagine, 
mor such as justified the superfluous infliction on the reader of 
the whole of the original text. Popular romance was once rich 
in such wares. They formed the stock of the Minerva Press. 
There is no “ new story” in it; nor is there in the overstrained 
discourse “ About all Kinds of Ships,” nor in “ Playing Courier,” 
aor in “ The German Chicago”—which is simply a description of 
Berlin—nor in the rest of this mis-entitled miscellany. 

Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy employs material that is a good deal 
outworn in His Wife's Soul, and fails to justify his selection of 
the commonplaces of fiction by any originality of treatment, The 
mild and gullible baronet and his young wife, with the two 
adventurers who, for their own advancement, sow division be- 
tween the happy pair, these and the rest are types we have met 
with before now. Nor is there much vitality, nor an air of 

, in the plotting of the story and the devices by 
which virtue triumphs in the end. Captain Fothergille is a 
gamester, hard-hit by fortune, with a deserted wife somewhere in 


the world, invites himself to visit his cousin, Sir Danvers 
Fothergille, at whose house he meets an old friend, Mrs. Crayforth, 
a widow, who is as intent as he is upon making an advantageous 
match. Sir Danvers, although a widower when he married 
Miss Fayne, the governess, is the most guileless of baronets, 
and falls an easy dupe to the man who had hoped to be his 
heir. The plot against his happiness and her reputation is 
suggested to the Captain and the widow by the arrival of 
Lord Hector Maynes, an old admirer of Lady Fothergille’s, 
whom she believed was dead. The wily schemers speedily 
get to work. The Captain endeavours to poison the Baronet’s 
mind, and succeeds, although his cousin is aware that his re- 
putation is extremely shady; and the widow—by spying, and 
theft of photograph, and the like—collects such “evidence” 
as she can. It is incredible that a man so generous as Sir 
Danvers is represented to be should be so besotted in suspicion 
and jealousy as to be gulled by fraud so palpable and flimsy. 
The photograph proved that here was the lover alive of whom 
his wife had spoken before her marriage as being dead. That 
was all. Lady Danvers might have cleared the matter, but fate 
prevented her until it was too late, and her husband's outrageous 
conduct impels her to fly from the house. Chance leads her to 
the deserted wife of the Captain, and the tide of retributive 
justice sets in which is eventually to confound villany and re- 
establish innocence. We will not pursue the process to the 
happy end, and will merely add that it is marked by the thea- 
trical style that distinguishes the first half of the novel. 

The Voice of a Flower is a romance that can charm none but 
romantic souls. It is a pretty story, charmingly told, based on a 
legend which, like the miraculous flower of which it treats, 
could only have been born in an age of faith. The Ronsecco 
carnation, a white flower with blood-red centre, was once pure 
white. Warring against the Saracens, a Ronsecco bore the white 
flower at his heart as the parting gift of his true love, and when 
he fell, pierced by an arrow in the heart, the forlorn Margherita 
cherished the blood-stained carnation, like another Isabella, and 
planted it until from its seed sprang the splendid red-centred 
flower. Through many generations the flower is prized by the 
family, till at length it becomes the solitary heirloom of the im- 
poverished Ronsecco and his daughter Livia. In Miss Gerard’s 
story the ancient miracle is repeated, though in circumstances 
yet stranger and more dramatic. 

Mr. Robert Barr offers, among other diversions, certain friendly 
sketches of the American newspaper man and interviewer in his 
volume of short stories From Whose Bourne, §c., which like 
much else in the book are executed with much crispness of 
touch. All three stories, however, though slight in texture, 
possess this pleasing quality. The most original is the ingenious 
story that gives the book its title. There is novelty, indeed, in 
the notion of the detection of a supposed murder being under- 
taken by a company of spooks, with whom the eminent Lecocq is 
associated, in competition with an enterprising writer on the staff 
of a Chicago paper. The unreal realism of the sphere of influence 
in which the spooks work is suggested with considerable 
piquancy of effect. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to add that the 
Chicago reporter emerges victorious from the contest, and the 
great Lecocgq is, so to speak, quite played out in comparison. 

Graybridge Hall is one of those artless productions of the 
sincere, yet untutored, admirer of the art of fiction which are 
only too plentiful in these days. It is compact of absurdities, 
and yet not without signs of skill, if not of power. The parson 
Grier and his wife, and their disreputable relative, Captain Kendal, 
are by no means ill drawn. But the care and observation shown 
in this direction are utterly swamped by the wild and random 
nature of the melodramatic action of the story, and its extremely 
slack-jointed construction. Perhaps the last scene of this singular 
romance is the crowning instance of an irrational design, The 
hero is killed while out rabbit-shooting—accidentally shot—and 
from the evidence of his companion it seems that they used rifles 
on the occasion. “He came out rabbit-shooting,” says Captain 
Kendal to the surgeon, “ and walking with his gun at full cock, 
he must have stumbled against that root, and fallen—the ball 
entering his right lung.” The oddity of the incident is increased 
by the fact that Kendal was allowed to leave the country 
without any inquiry, though there was a witness who could 
prove that the two men were quarreliing a few minutes before 
the fatal shot. 

The Pursuit of a Chimera is of such stuff as dreams are made, 
and is, in short, a “day dream” with an allegorical significance, 
which is independent of the wild freaks of fancy and grotesque 
incidents of which it is woven. Disregarding the allegory, we 
must admit that much of the drama is singularly dream-like, and 
the mingling of fancy and oddity shows an excellent simulation 
of genuine dreaming. In this sense the story is presented with 
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considerable power. It suggests the persuasive quality of realism 
which is ever an element of horror to the dreamer. If it were 
not for the allegory grafted on to it, and a tendency to elaborate 
detail, the story might well have been dreamed. Mr. Cope, 
decidedly, has no cause to lament, like Lamb, the poverty of his 
dreams. The story is told by an old gentleman at a Christmas 
party, in explanation of a certain key he wears attached to his 
watch-chain. At its conclusion the old gentleman’s niece 
exclaims, “O uncle! really that won't do! Do you mean to 
tell me that it was all a dream?” Probably the reader who is 
well read in the lore of “Tales of Mystery” will think the 
protest natural, and feel that it really won't do. He is 
lured into the wild dreamland in pursuit of a chimera which 
promises to be something fearful, and turns out to be only the 
“key to contentment.” Some may resent the moral aim so 
artfully concealed. It is a mistake to show there is any meaning 
in a dream, and the attempt to interpret the story after an alle- 
gorical fashion somewhat mars the effect. Absurdities which are 
proper to a dream become simply puerile thereby. The delight- 
ful astrologer, with his strange instruments made of the new 
metal “albitumen,” ceases to charm when he allegorizes. It is 
the same with Elma, the mysterious monk, and with the loquacious 
guardian of the haunted garden. Disenchanting is the didactic 
touch in the sphere of dreams. 

In not a few of her stories Mrs. Marshall makes an adroit 
appeal to what may be called local patriotism and topographical 
interest. We recall several examples of her effective method of 
reviving the past of some famous English city or town. Exeter 
and Norwich in the days of Bishop Hall, Bristol in Chatterton’s 
time, Wells and the Mendips in Mrs. Hannah More’s prime, 
supply the local habitation for some of Mrs. Marshall's pleasant 
romances, in all of which a picturesque study of old times is not 
the least attraction. In Boscombe Chine we are invited not so far 
afield. It is a pretty story of Bournemouth some fifty years ago, 
when the piny watering-place was scarcely in existence. The 
Bourne, and not much else, save the fir-trees on the hills, was to 
be noted at the mouth of the Bourne. But the transformation of 
Bournemouth in fifty years has been more striking than the 
change in Exeter or Norwich in a century. Mrs. Marshall's 
story covers the whole period. It opens with the date of Her 
Majesty’s Coronation, and it closes with the year of Jubilee. The 
scene of the romance is laid in the neighbourhood, at Christ- 
church and Boscombe mainly, at the beginning of the period 
indicated, and in preserving the continuity of interest in the 
chief actors of a touching little drama, Mrs. Marshall shows much 
skill in bridging over the lapse of time. Fifty years make a 
somewhat awkward interval to account for. But the difficulty is 
completely solved, and the sequel is altogether satisfactory. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, AND OTHER BOOKS.* 


M* ALDIS WRIGHT may be heartily congratulated on 
having brought to a finish the great toil and labour 
involved in the preparation of a second edition of the admirable 
“Cambridge Shakespeare.” If, as he observes without any 
querulousness, but with some just surprise, it “has been 
erroneously stated in some high quarters to be a reprint” of the 
first, we are afraid that the reproaches which have sometimes 
been brought against the carelessness of reviewers must be ad- 
mitted to be, in these high quarters, more than justified. As we 
pointed out in our own notice of the new edition, the simple 
process of taking almost any page of the old and any corre- 
sponding page of the new, and comparing them, will show 
with what minute but unsparing labour Mr, Aldis Wright has 
set himself to revise and bring up to date in every respect the 
work which he and his coadjutor did—even then so excellently— 
a quarter of a century ago. It is true that the book is one 
which it is almost impossible to review satisfactorily except at 
enormous length. It would take a small volume adequately to 
go through these nine large volumes, which present no catch- 


* The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by W. Aldis Wright. Vol. 1X. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
Introduction to Shakespeare. By Edward Dowden. London: Blackie. 


1893. 

Secular Poems by Henry and Thomas Vaughan, Selected and edited by 
J.R, Tutin, Hull: Tutin, 1893. 

The Mermaid Series—Ben Jonson, Vol. 1. ~ 
Nicholson. With an Introduction by C. H. Herford. : Fisher 
Unwin. 1893. 

Milton’s Prosody. By Robert Bridges, Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1893. 


The Marvellous Wisdom and Quaint Conceits of Thomas Fuller, Set in 
order by Adelaide Gosset. London: Pickering & Chatto, 1893. 

Shakespeare's Hamlet Interpreted. By Mark Knights, London: 
Jarruld, 1893. 


penny theories and conjectures, no florid esthetic appreciations, 
but a text refined to the norm of the strictest, and at the same 
time the most intelligent, scholarship, a complete apparatus 
criticus, and a body of notes kept down to the lowest limits in 
point of bulk, but always dealing sufficiently with all points that 
really require to be dealt with. Such a book presents all the 
impossibilities of a dictionary to a reviewer whose space is 
limited. To select a few debated readings, to plunge on one or 
two dubious passages, and confine oneself to these, is but @ 
“ brick-of-the-house” way of treating things; yet to grapple 
with any large number of points in the same way is clearly 
impossible. It is the generous fate of a book of this kind 
to be more consulted than reviewed. When Mr. Ventosus and 
Mr. Enormis put out their octavos-full of loquacity on this or 
that play, this or thet scene, we shall go to Mr. Aldis Wright 
for weapons wherewith to prick their bladders and bellows 
wherewith to blow away their froth. But for Mr. Wright’s own 
work it is almost impossible that there should be more than a 
meed of hearty admiration couched in general terms. We may, 
however, note one thing in this last volume, which contains 
Pericles, the Poems, and reprints of the early quartos, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, &c. We are particularly glad to see 
word of caution here as to the facsimile reprints which have been 
fashionable of late. It will be rather interesting to see what, 
if anything, is replied to some of the remarks on p. xxxvi; in 
regard to others, it must have struck every one that, without 
extreme care and great expense, even photography will not of 
itself give an absolutely faithful and intelligible reproduction of 
print which is often blunt, pale, and indistinct, and is sure to 
become blunter, paler, and indistincter when transferred through 
the camera and the lithographic-stone. 

Good introductions, after they have served one life with the 
books for which they were written, generally rise to a second as 
independent volumes, and there was no reason why Professor 
Dowden’s introduction to the “Henry Irving” Shakspeare 
should not suffer this book-change. Indeed, it is possible that 
some persons may prefer this brief account of the matter to the 
longer work on Shakspeare by which Mr. Dowden is best known. 
The necessity of giving a considerable amount of information in 
a limited space, and perhaps the reflection and study of the years 
which have passed between the two, have eliminated from the 
Professor's style some of the floridness and from his handling 
some of the rather precious and conceited attitude which seemed 
to some to characterize Shakespeare, his Mind and Art. Very 
little fault of this kind can be found with the present essay, 
which we should add has been considerably revised by its 
author since its first appearance. 


The secular poems of Vaughan are so little known, and, what 
is more, so little accessible, that we cannot but be grateful to 
Mr. Tutin for his idea of republishing them, even in selection. 
We are less easily able to compliment him on the manner in 
which he has carried this idea out. We have not the least 
objection to his having included some poems of Thomas Vaughan’s. 
Eireneus Philalethes—Alchemist, Rosicrucian, Cavalier—was a 
good man and no mean poet. But we cannot conceive why Mr. 
Tutin, while he was about it, did not give a collection, instead 
of a selection, of Henry Vaughan’s secular verse to range with 
the sacred one of Lyte. And we can still less conceive what 
made him hit upon the excessively awkward and unscholarly 
plan of occupying part of his very much confined space with 
English translations of the Vaughans’ Latin poems, printed in 
the same type, and straight on with the originals. True, these 
translations are assigned to their authors; but work of divers 
hands, especially hands so divers, should never be huddled up 
together in this way. The plan of giving a selection only is the 
more to be regretted because of Henry Vaughan’s extreme in- 
equality, With the very rarest exceptions, even his sacred poems 
are not good as wholes ; while it is also rare, if not quite so rare, 
to find any poem of his which, however mediocre as a whole, 
does not contain some flash, or at least some gleam, of that strange 
poetical torch which burnt within him. 


However, we must take things as we find them. The little 
book is an interesting one; but few critical readers, we think, 
will endorse the encomia which Mr. Tutin has borrowed from 
Mr. Palgrave, Dr. Grosart, and others, on any of these poems as 
wholes. Take, for instance, “The Eagle,” which Mr. Tutin quite 
unnecessarily prefers to Lord Tennyson's fragment. That frag- 
ment, so called, has not a word to spare, is really complete in 
itself, and is nearly as good as it can be in six lines, Vaughan 
goes meandering about the subject in sixty—at one moment 
giving us such a fine couplet as 


When thou in the clear heights and upmost air 
Dost face the sun and his dispersed haur—_ 
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and at another such a flat and insipid banality as 
Thus with his wings his body he hath brought 

Where man can travel only in a thought. 
It would surely have been more worth remark if he had brought 
his body to this pass without his wings. But the fact is that, as 
readers and rational lovers of Vaughan know, you must lay your 
account with these inequalities and alloys in him, Their presence 
undoubtedly lowers his general rank as a poet; but, for our part, 
we can tolerate them well enough, and we should have found no 
fault with Mr. Tutin if he had given us the whole. 

“The Mermaid Series,” after some interruption, has been 
resumed under good auspices, those of no less a dramatist than 
Ben. We wish, indeed, that the new publishers had taken the 
opportunity of omitting the offensive “unexpurgated” on the covers. 
We hate an expurgated edition; but we do not love one which 
apparently addresses itself directly to the vulgar by proclaiming 
itself unexpurgated. However, this is not the most important of 
matters. That the late Dr. Brinsley Nicholson should arrange the 
text was of itself a guarantee for critical correctness, We do 
not know whether Mr. Herford’s introduction was part of the 
original design (for Dr. Nicholson, though full of learning, was, 
we believe, more diffident than most editors as to his faculty of 
writing), or whether it came of the Doctor's death. Nor does it 
much matter. The result is good, Mr. Herford’s sketch of 
Jonson's life being sufficient, and his critical survey of the Plays 
—he only refers briefly to the Poems and Prose—on the whole, 
well thought out and sound. In only two points it does not 
quite please us—a tendency to grandiloquence in the style, and 
an inclination to that vice of personal guessing which has been 
the ruin of so many Elizabethan commentators. For instance, 
Mr. Herford talks about Dekker as a “compound of poetry and 
* animalism,” and speaks of the “ moral squalor” of his life. Now 
the fact is that we know absolutely nothing of Dekker’s life, and 
that we can only dream that we know anything by first assuming 
that he is Jonson’s Demetrius, and then assuming that it is fair to 
assume that Demetrius is a just and exact picture of him. As 
for his own works, a “ compound of poetry and animalism ” is the 
last thing that we ourselves should see in their author, even if 
we were so rash as to endeavour to get any personal idea out of 
work so uncertain in many cases, and so impersonal in all. 
Mr. Herford’s one substantive work hitherto, his book on the 
influence of German Renaissance Literature on English, is so 
good that we: do most profoundly hope he is not going to 
join the school of critics who seem never to have heard 
of the fable of the Three Black Crows, and who pass their 
lives in elaborating dreary gossip about literary possibilities and 
personalities, instead of cultivating the vast, the fruitful, the 
beautiful garden of literature for itself. Ileaven’s blessing on 
“Mr. Anon!”—at least it is impossible to gossip about Aim— 
though, by the way, we are not so sure of that; we begin to re- 
member cases where it has been done. The three plays given 
here are, as a matter of course, Every Man in his Humour, Every 
Man out of his Humour, and The Poetaster, 


It is possible that our estimate of Mr. Robert Bridges’s very 
interesting tractate on Milton's Prosody (which the Clarendon 
Press bas brought out enlarged in a very handsome little quarto) 
may be affected to some extent by the fact that we deny his 
mejor. He thinks it “utterly erroneous and misleading” to use 
the classical technology in speaking of English prosody ; we 
believe that you never can appreciate English prosody theo- 
retically (though you may illustrate it admirably in practice) 
unless you apply classical principles remorselessly to it. But to 
argue this question out would occupy more space than can be 
allowed for the whole of this review, and it would be, to a certain 
extent, irrelevant, inasmuch as Mr. Bridges only formulates his own 
theory in a brief appendix. The bulk of his book consists of a 
very careful and ingenious survey of the verse in Paradise Lost 
and its successors on Mr, Bridges’s own theory, which is the 
“stress and elision” theory slightly modified. It is, we think, 
the most complete, as well as the most careful and ingenious, 
application of any such theory that we have seen; and our only 
objection is that on our own theory it is labour lost. There is on 
the classical or quantity scheme not the slightest difficulty in 
accounting for any of Milton’s peculiarities, with the possible ex- 
ception of the initial trochee. And, considering what a self- 
willed person he was, we may very well believe that he cherished 
visions of being a kind of Hipponax upside down and founding a 
new scazontic in English, with the stumble in the first foot, in- 
stead of the last. 

“The bloom is off Thomas,” as, mutatis mutandis, a jealous 
admirer of a modern poet is said to have remarked of his idol. 
No more is it necessary to acquaint oneself with Fuller in ancient 


folios, or in a mixed multitude of more or less modern reprints, 


the editors of which seem to have agreed to disagree in every 
possib’e particular of form, print, and editorial procedure. Only 
the other day Dr. Jessopp madea Wit'and Wisdom of Fuller, and 
here Miss Gosset has made another, which the Chiswick Press 
has printed in a most craftsmanly fashion. (Though, by the way, 
what isa “veli/ation”? Has it anything to do with a “ velita- 
tion” ?) It is a very pretty book indeed, in the smallest quarto 
that is not 16mo, with excellent margins, and so forth. As for 
the contents, they-are full of Fuller, and fuller of pleasure no- 
thing can be than that—a statement of which, though the good 
doctor's modesty might have traversed the substance, he would 
have fully appreciated the form. 
When the person of some experience reads the words “ Hamlet 

Interpreted” he says to himself, 

By the pricking of my toes 

Something foolish this way goes. 
And it does. 


DR. BERDOE’S ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
HEALING ART.* 


T HIS work is the result of very considerable literary research, 

and the materials from which it has been composed have 
been collected and arranged with praiseworthy judgment and 
method. And yet it might be said that a large portion of the 
volume has little or no connexion with medicine as a “ Healing 
art.” Many of the chapters tell us a good deal about barbarous 
superstitions, disgusting remedies, talismans, amulets, witchcraft, 
and the evil-eye. But in all this we hardly make any advance 
on the art which was persistently ridiculed by Moliére and was 
forced upon the reluctant Sganarelle. It is true that there is a 
something to amuse, and occasionally something to interest us 
in primitive surgery and medicine, and that Dr. Berdoe protests 
against the contemptuous habit of utterly ignoring the past. 
But it seems venturous to aflirm that medicine, as a factor in 
society, is second only to religion, or that there are many prac- 
tical hints to be derived from the Code of Manu and the treatises 
of the Greeks before the time of Hippocrates. On the other hand, 
it can be urged that some operations in surgery were practised, 
and possibly with success, in ancient times; that the speculum and 
other surgical instruments have been discovered in Pompeii; that 
Celsus had an accurate and technical knowledge of the human 
frame ; that Hippocrates could trephine and reduce fractures ; and 
that_Democedes effected a permanent cure on the person of Darius 
when that monarch had twisted or dislocated his ankle in hunt- 
ing and had no sleep for seven nights. It also occurs to us that, 
although classical works have come down clearly showing that 
ancient nations, especially the Greeks, had ample opportunities 
for the study of pathology, and compiled copious treatises on 
many of the ills which affect the human body, we are absolutely 
without evidence whereby to judge of practical results. We 
have every kind of theory, from the most absurd and pre- 
posterous, to suggestions not far below some of the most im- 
portant discoveries of modern times. But has any one ever pre- 
tended to guess the number of patients who recovered from the 
Plague at Athens, or how many Englishmen were cured of the 
Sweating Sickness of 1485? Besides the great historian who 
sickened, revived, and wrote an account of the epidemic, how 
many members of the Athenian Zcclesia recovered; and when 
Holinshed records the death of two mayors and six aldermen of 
London in one week, he says little or nothing about the experi- 
ences of Oxford professors and students, except that they fled in 
all directions and left the University to itself. 

It is quite possible that, what with wars, accidents, and 
epidemics, there was plenty of opportunity for inquiry and ex- 
periment in ancient times; and it would be very odd if every 
now and then some one doctor more gifted than his com- 
petitors had not hit upon a valuable specific. There may have 
been signal instances of cure without skill, and excellent remedies 
from simple diet, the use of herbs, and change of air. But, as a 
general rule, a month spent in one of our great hospitals, or an 
hour's lecture from Sir Andrew Clark, would teach a young 
student much more than he could learn from a dozen Egyptian 
mummies and all the hymns and exorcisms of the Chaldees. Dr. 
Berdoe places a higher value on the medicine and surgery of the 
Hindus than we should concede. Elphinstone, in his History, 
hardly mentions a Hindu doctor at all, and Sir Monier Williams 
relegates to a note (Indian Wisdom, p. 194) two Hindu writers 


* The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art. A Popular His of 
Medicine in all Ages and Countries. By Edward Berdoe, Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, Member of the Reyal College of 
Surgeons, kngland, Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries, London, 
&c., Author of the “ Browning Cyclopedia” &c. Ke. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1893. 
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who treat of anatomy, physiology, materia medica, pharmacy, and 
surgery, and wind up with the evil influences of planets and 
demons in causing diseases and death. The fact is that any real 
advancement in any one branch of the medical art was impossible 
in India, owing to the Hindu prejudice against dissection. Dr. 
Berdoe may be surprised to hear that it is not much more than 
fifty years ego that a Hindu medical student, to the dismay 
and perturbation of learned Brahmans, Pandits, and astrologers, 
was the first who stuck his dissecting-knife into a corpse, in the 
presence of the most eminent civil surgeons of Calcutta. 
Though we disagree with Dr. Berdoe in thinking that modern 
science can owe very much to ancient error, except in warning 
us against mistakes into which a country practitioner would 
hardly fall, we find some amusing anecdotes scattered all over 
the volume. Lists of potions, decoctions, and remedies resorted 
to not only by Dyaks, Finns, and Badagas, but by Greek philo- 
sophers such as Serapion and Alexander of Tralles, are by no means 
attractive. It is sufficient to say that they are the quintessence 
of everything noxious, repulsive, and nasty. Eye of newt, toe of 
frog, and the liver of blaspheming Jew, are savoury and delicate 
in comparison. But no one could find fault with this ancient 
prescription fora good physician. He should be truthful, of a 
calm temper, not peevish with an irritable patient, hopeful to the 
last day of his patient's life, and rigid in seeing that his orders are 
carried out. In China, whether the family physician possesses the 
above qualities or not, his salary is stopped as soon as the house- 
holder falls sick. The difficulty of this situation is enhanced by 
the rule that after feeling the pulse and looking at the tongue, the 
physician is not to ask any troublesome questions, nor may the 
sick man volunteer any information. An old Roman was not 
above the use of what are called magic songs, but which seem 
pure gibberish. A dislocation was to be reduced by the utter- 
ance of the formula, “ Huat, hanat, pista, ista, damniato 
damnaustra.” The closing words seem more allied to the lan- 
guage of the modern cabman than to that of the elder Cato, to 
whom it is ascribed. Not much more civilized are such Anglo- 
Saxon phrases as the following. To remove dust or particles 
from the eye, you should spit thrice and say three times “ Tetunc 
resonco, bregan gresso” ; to stanch blood say the words “ Sisycuma, 
cucuma, incuma, cuma, uma, ma, a”; and to cure the toothache 
spit in the mouth of a frog and say “ Argidam, margidam, stur- 
digam.” For quinsey, however, you need only press the throat 
with the thumb, and the ring and the middle fingers, cocking up 
the other two, and tell the disease to be gone. To these professors 
it should be said 
Vivat, vivat, vivat, vivat, cent fois vivat 
Novus Doctor qui tam bene parlat ! 
Mille, mille annis et manget et bibat, 
Et seignet et tuat! 
There is nothing to surprise us in a fact mentioned by Barth, 
the African traveller, who recently found an Englishman’s letter 
used by a native as a charm. Among several barbarous tribes 
in New South Wales the medicine-man enhances his own 
reputation by pretending to suck from the affected portions 
of the body of a patient a bit of bone or wood, previously 
concealed in the mouth of the operator. There is, however, 
something practical in the hot bath of the Red Indian, which 
is produced by closing every aperture in a tent of deer- 
skin, heating stones, and then dousing them with water, so 
as to generate steam. And there is virtue in rubbing the body 
with oil and shampooing or massage, as practised by the Sand- 
wich Islanders, One African doctor, according to Barth, seems 
to have adopted the treatment of Dotheboys Hall. He treated 
his patients according to the lucky and unlucky days of the week, 
and devoted one day to calomel, another to magnesia, and a third 
to tartar emetic, Mrs. Squeers, it will be remembered, had her 
one brimstone-and-treacle morning to anticipate rather than cure 
the ailments of the Yorkshire boys. Dr. Berdoe lays just stress 
on the denunciation of witches and sorcerers in the Old Testa- 
ment, and appears to think that, if at all indebted to the Egyptian 
magi for some knowledge of medicine, the Hebrew priests 
bettered those instructions, and kept clear from “ the demon- 
worship and the conjuring arts of the natives, that surrounded 
the children of Israel.” Of all ancient nations the Greeks pro- 
bably made the most advances in medicine. They established 
schools, They knew something of anatomy. They produced copious 
writers, and they laid as much stress on the value of sound physical 
training and a healthy condition of the body as does a modern 
bicyclist who is anxious to beat the record of his contemporaries. 
Dr. Berdoe quotes a letter of very sound advice sent by the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem to our own Alfred, but he does not seem 
to have hit on certain very curious Latin verses addressed to 
Henry VIII. by Continental monks who had been asked by that 
monarch to ley down rules for his Majesty's health. They are 


eminently practical, but not fit for quotation. Something of the 
kind, not in such plain language, occurs in a quotation at p. 315. 
It is taken from a long poem by an unknown author of the school 
of Salerno, forwarded to Robert, son of our Norman William, 
Short notices of the Sweating and the Black Sicknesses, and of the 
English household or, we should say, of the family stye in which 
all the members then pigged together, make us shudder. Hindus 
and Muhammadans are sometimes reproached and bullied by 
energetic magistrates because they will not tax themselves for 
the general drainage, ventilation, and water-supply of Dustypore.. 
But the lowest caste of Hindus—a Dome, a Goojur, or a Bagdi— 
keeps his dwelling sweet and clean with tobacco and water and a 
broom, and never invites cholera, as our ancestors invited horrible 
epidemics three centuries ago. Erasmus, writing to the physician 
of Cardinal Wolsey, gives an awful description of the English- 
man’s house and castle. 

Dr. Berdoe's work tends to the conclusion that the real advance 
in scientific medicine dates from Harvey and Boyle. Some of 
his chapters are filled with lists of eminent men in England and 
on the Continent who, by patient research and fortunate dis- 
covery, have shown how to treat disease, “marasmus, and wide- 
wasting pestilence.” Perhaps nothing better will be prescribed 
than the three successors left behind him by a famous English 
physician—air, diet, and exercise. “ Et puisque Hippocrate le 
dit, il le faut faire.” 


PRISON LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


HIS book, which is a new and revised edition of an earlier 
work, has been fortunate in the opportunity of its republi- 
cation. It is just a hundred years since the curtain fell on the 
most tragic scene that the world has ever witnessed in the annals 
of prisoners and captives. Seen through the vista of a century, 
the Reign of Terror has lost none of its horror. During that 
period of frenzied vindictiveness, of passion that recognized no 
law but satiety, when the destructive element in human nature, 
like a wild beast let loose, attacked indiscriminately all that 
opposed itself to its mad career of carnage and pillage, scenes of 
heart-shaking sorrow and heroic suffering were only too common. 
When all was lost save honour, honour vindicated its divine 
origin by holding a proud front to the overwhelming flood of 
revolutionary horror, and, though powerless to stem the tide, met 
its advance with unflinching courage. But of the many final 
acts of suffering nobly borne, which stand out and shine with a 
pale, steadfast light amidst the lurid illumination of the sur- 
rounding scene, it is in the closing acts of the drama within the 
Temple walls that we find all the elements of pure tragedy. 
Here we have, in pitiless realism, the sharp contrast between 
past greatness and present privation; we see resistless Fate bear- 
ing down on innocent victims; we are conscious of mortal pain 
and temporary defeat, but also of that abiding heroic quality in 
human nature, strong to endure and triumph over death, It is 
the great merit of this striking book that, while it avoids partisan 
prejudice, it brings out and presents in high relief this heroic side 
in a drama of which the sensational aspects would fill one with 
despair, and with a distrust of all justice, human or divine. But, 
as Mrs. Bishop insists, it is in the light shed by sacrifice, and 
vicarious suffering, that we discern the soul of good in things 
evil; and it is the strength of this faith in the Divine mystery 
of sacrificial immolation that gives moral elevation and spiritual 
grandeur to a record which would otherwise be one of unrelieved 
and unbearable pain. 

A period of history as disturbed as the French Revolution, 
during which events of the most startling and abnormal nature 
jostle each other in rapid succession, is best seen from a distance. 
Since 1793 successive years have brought to light documents and 
letters by means of which it is possible to get very faithful por- 
traits of the principal victims of the tragedy. These materials 
have been carefully studied by Mrs. Bishop, and from them she 
has drawn up an account of the prison life of the Royal family, 
upon which the verdict of the most embittered Republican must 
be that they 

Nothing common did, nor mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 


At a time when the sanctity of family ties had been denied and 
violated, when every form of faith had been rejected, and the 
supremacy of Atheism exultantly asserted, the deep domestic 
affection and the pity and strong religious belief of that little 
group of Royal prisoners stand out an example for all time of 
kingly fortitude and endurance, and of simple Christian faith. In 


* The Prison Life of ilarie Antoinette and her Children, the Dauphin 
and the Duchesse d Angouléme, By M. C. Bishop, Lcndon: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, ‘Iriibner, & Co. 
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Louis XVI. the consciousness of royalty was only awakened 
when the rights inherited from Charlemagne were snatched from 
him by a bloodthirsty mob. By intellect better fitted to be a de- 
serving artisan than the monarch of France, and in character im- 
passive and irresolute, he was quite unable to gauge the nature or 
oppose the strength of the forces ranged against him. About his 
personality there was nothing kingly or dominating, and it was 
only when the throne was exchanged for the Temple that all that 
is best and most enduring in the claims of high descent became 
manifest in the dignity and serene calmness with which he met 
adversity and death, and in the generosity with which on the 
scaffold he used the Royal prerogative of pardon. Not only in his 
will, of which Madame de Staél wrote that “every word was a 
virtue,” but in his last parting words to his son, he enjoined on 
him to bear no resentment to those who had caused his sufferings, 
an injunction which made a deep impression on the sensitive nature 
and precocious intellect of the boy, and which retained its hold on 
his shattered intelligence even after ill usage and neglect had 
gone far towards brutalizing and degrading the poor child’s 
nature. Of that “crime against a human soul” which was per- 
petrated in the imprisonment of the Dauphin Mrs. Bishop writes 
in words that burn :— 


‘His agony belongs to history, for it is the culminatin 
horror of the epoch in which he suffered, the furthest mar 
left on the sands of time by the tide of passion which had 
overflowed France. The tragedy of the Royal Family of 
France is crowned, as it were, by the sacrifice of a victim in 
whom guilt was not only absent, but impossible. The death 
of Louis XVI. can be at least discussed. The hatred borne 
by an ignorant and maddened populace towards Marie 
Antoinette is conceivable. The very piety and self-sacrifice 
of the King’s sister Elizabeth must have vexed to fury the 
readers of Pére Duchesne; for the large faction whose vices 
were fed by blood-shedding would naturally not suffer such 
dangerous virtues among them. And, after all, death, even 
death by guillotine in the face of an obscene rabble, is to be 
borne, and the murder of a brave or believing man or woman 
is not so extraordinary a crime that we need recur to the tale 
of its commission with any extreme astonishment. 

‘The French revolt against the authority of the past has 
been described by all manner of writers. We owe to the 
amend which may be marked off by the meeting of the States- 

eneral on the one hand, and the first Consulship of Napoleon 
on the other, many chapters of sensational literature. The 
strained actors of 1793 possess a certain picturesqueness in 
their crimes and in their heroism that commends both 
oppressors and oppressed to our languid generation. Even 
the admirers of Robespierre cannot but yield respect to Marie 
Antoinette’s seventy days in the Conciergerie, and Legitimist 
critics must allow a certain brigand distinction in Danton and 
an heroic squalor about Marat. And so, looking from a dis- 
tance on the strife, we have become reconciled to its horrible 
details. The world has learned to excuse such outbreaks. 
“Tt was expedient that he should die for the people” has 
become the habitual answer of conscience when revolutions 
demand their victims. In 1793, as in 1871, the Reign of 
Terror accustomed us to strong historical situations. But no 
adult figure stands out from its red gloom with the same fear- 
tul significance as the frail form of the child whose destruction 
seems to combine the frank cruelty of the middle ages with 
the meanness of modern murder. It is true that we do not 
sympathize with him as with the noble Queen and the little 

up of her faithful friends. There were far more dramatic 
deaths than that of Louis X VIL.; but his history is important 
as a gauge of the deeds that may be committed in the name 
of revolutionary “virtue.” As an instance of what the 
“State” may do, no episode of the time can rank with this.’ 


As we read the account of that long torture, relieved only by 
the numbness which marks the incapacity to endure further, we 
feel thankful for the guillotine that saved his parents the know- 
ledge of his worst sufferings. Mrs. Bishop tells the story with 
intense feeling, and with a pathos the more moving from its 
simplicity and restraint. From this tale of suffering, unlightened 
as in the case of the grown-up victims by conscious fortitude and 
resignation, we turn almost with relief to the account of Marie 
Antoinette’s imprisonment, a record in which pain is redeemed 
from physical degradation by the assertion of spiritual strength. 
In the unnatural atmosphere and artificial light of the Trianon 
the queenly qualities did not appear which later shone out so 
conspicuously in the shadow of the Temple and the still deeper 
gloom of the Conciergerie. But, in spite of her early frivolity, 
her high-spirited imprudence, and her girlish defiance of 
conventionalities, there must always have been latent the 
magnificent courage which flashed forth as she confronted the 
mob at Versailles, the clear-sighted independence which won from 
Mirabeau the recognition that she “ was the only man among the 
King’s advisers,” and the nobility of nature which prevented her 
from succumbing to unparalleled misfortunes. There is nothing 


— 
surprising in the possession of these qualities by the daughter of 
Maria Theresa, but what is irreconcilable with the reports of 
calumniators is the depth of her affection to her husband in the 
hour of his adversity, the strength of her maternal tend 
her devotion to duty (even when that could only take the 
restricted form of keeping up the strict routine of her children’s 
lessons and mending their clothes), and her strong religious 
faith. 

Supplemented with quotations from contemporary witnesses, 
Mrs. Bishop has given us a noble account of those last months of 
the Queen’s life, when one by one she was separated from those 
to whom her heart clung, till her heart broke, and she herself 
said, “ Nothing now can hurt me.” There is profound pathos in 
the record told with a directness and sincerity worthy of the sub- 
ject. Of Madame Elisabeth we have a very sympathetic portrait, 
Less fascinating and complex than Marie Antoinette, more 
dignified and lovable than the King, her figure stands out drawn 
in strong, simple lines, like the outline of an early saint and 
martyr. Nothing in the book is finer than the chapter describing 
her prison life with Madame Royale, and her ministrations of 
divine comfort to her fellow-prisoners in the Conciergerie, and 
her calm serenity on the scaffold. 


FORESTRY AND SYLVICULTURE.* 


bs jgeowenal the last ten years various English books have 
appeared, some original, like Mr. Michie’s excellent work, 
but more derived from foreign sources, like Schlich’s “‘ Manual,” 
devoted to forestry and the cultivation of timber-trees. These 
works, it is reasonable to suppose, have aroused the interest of 
landowners in the possibility of making the cultivation of wood- 
land remunerative. Mr. John Nisbet’s British Forest Trees is 
written with this special object. The modern term “ sylvi- 
culture ” is more properly applied to this important subject than 
the ancient term “Forestry,” which now means something 
different from the duties of the forester or guardian of the forest, 
the royal chace, the place under a ban ( forét, from forestare), 
which might be a waste with, or without, trees. So, also, does 
Mr. Nisbet use the term “ woodcraft,” not in its old sense as the 
art of the trapper and hunter, but as the science of forestry as 
now practised. In England at the present time the study of 
primitive woodland—that is, ancient forest in natural conditions— 
is, of course, limited to a very restricted field of observation. 
Where such conditions yet prevail, the forest has been so reduced 
by enclosure Acts, and so changed by persistent “lopping and top- 
ping” for centuries, that there is very little natural forest remaining. 
With such ancient forest tracts of oak and hornbeam and beech 
sylviculture is in no sense connected. Strictly speaking, sylvi- 
culture in England dates from the last century. Perhaps the 
English are not quite such infants in the art as Mr. Nisbet 
appears toimagine. From Arthur Young’s writings, for example, 
it is clear that the cultivation of the oak for shipbuilding was 
perfectly understood, and one practical agriculturist, at least, was 
thoroughly versed in the science of oak-culture. But, if our 
natural forests have decayed and dwindled, there is much planted 
woodland, of conifers chiefly, such as larch, pine, and Scottish 
fir, mostly dating from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
that continues to present the conditions of genuine forest. It is, 
however, in the. more extensive forests of the Continent, which 
have for some years been under the care of Government depart- 
ments of forestry, and subjected to systematic scientific study, 
that we find the best and most convenient material for the guid- 
ance and information of British sylviculturists. To Germany, 
therefore, and to German autborities, such as Gayer, Ney, and 
Burckhardt, Mr. Nisbet has addressed himself in composing his 
book on British Forest Trees and their “ sylvicultural character- 
istics.” Simultaneously with this volume is issued Mr. Nisbet's 
translation of Dr. Hermann Fiirst’s treatise on the Protection of 
Forest Trees, a work of remarkable thoroughness and research, 
based on Kauschinger’s Lehre vom Waldschutz. Valuable as this 
book is to students, it treats of not a few matters that are foreign 
to the conditions of British forestry and the practical considera- 
tions of British cultivators. We must note, too, that the figures 
relating to the maximum height of trees, the rate of growth, and so 
forth, given in British Forest Trees from the tables of Gayer, 
Heyer, and other German writers afford by no means infal- 
lible guidance to British cultivators. The maxima, 100-130 feet, 
of height for oak in German forests are in excess of what are 
attainable in British forests, except in some few favoured 


* British Forest Trees, and their Sylvicultural Characteristics and Treat- 
ment, By John Nisbet, D.dic. London: Macmillan & Co, 1893. 

The Protection of Trees inst Dangers arising from Organie and 
Inorganic Causes. First, Translated by John 
Nisbet, D.&c, Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1893. 
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districts of the Midland counties, where almost all timber trees, 
gave those specially udapted to maritime influences, are to be 
found in their finest development. 
Mr. Nisbet combats at the outset the common notion that pure 
forest is more remunerative than mixed forest. He thinks this 
theory is entirely incorrect, and cites the opinion of Professor 
Gayer, “ the greatest living authority on sylviculture,” who notes 
with approval the policy of the Bavarian department of Forestry 
in endeavouring to return to the system of mixed woods. 
“Mixed woods,” Mr. Nisbet observes, “have the great ad- 
vantages of denser growth, larger and finer production of timber, 
both as regards quantity and technical quality, lessened danger 
from storms, snow, ice, insects, fire, and fungoid diseases, against 
all of which inestimable and solid advantages the only drawback 
that can be named is, that the tending of such woods is much more 
difficult and requires considerably greater knowledge of sylviculture 
than is requisite for the treatment of pure forest.” The anxious 
British cultivator will desire information as to how he is to mix, 
and what the mixture is to comprise. It is readily understood 
that greater knowledge is required, and still more how much 
greater the care, if we consider the natural law that effects the 
predominance of some one species in the forest. Still, this law, 
however natural and general, must be patiently contested and 
nullified by art, if it be found that mixed woods are of greater 
commercial value than pure forest. Mr. Nisbet, therefore, treats 
of each British forest tree not merely from the point of view of 
the right method of culture and the study of its characteristics, 
but with the object of giving information as to its profitable 
admixture with other trees. He devotes much consideration to 
the species to be selected, the time and method of planting, and 
the right proportion to be observed between the species. The 
last-mentioned point is all-important. For example, it is well 
observed by Mr. Nisbet that, “in mixed woods of pine and silver 
fir, the latter is almost always the ruling species.” Probably no 
one would dream of planting pure forests of silver fir in Great 
Britain, or of any one species of conifer, with the expectation of 
obtaining as good a yield of timber as is to be gained from 
mixed woods. The larch, however, if practice proves anything, 
is an exception. Plantations of larch unmixed are common 
enough in England, not because cultivators have considered 
the different conditions that prevail—for the larch is a tree 
of the mountains, and flourishes with other conifers in its 
native habitats—but because it yields a quick return for the 
planter’s outlay. Such pure woods of larch are often cleared off 
the soil at one operation. Mr. Nisbet makes no exception of the 
jarch in his advocacy of mixed woods. He observes of the pure 
forests of larch common in Scotland that they are quite contrary 
to the natural habit of the tree where it is indigenous. He 
recommends the under-planting of larch woods, if the stems are 
of good development, with spruce, Douglas fir, silver fir, or some 
other “good shade-bearing and soil-improving species.” Where 
this is not done, in many instances heather and other undesirable 
growths are likely, as Mr. Nisbet finds, to effect an entrance 
in place of the desired herbage, which the soil-improving larch 
is supposed to promote. In Scotland, by the way, the larch, 
according to the writer, has not been so rich in soil-improving 
qualities as was expected at the time when the Duke of Athole 
made his extensive forests. 


There are thousands of acres now lying unprofitable and waste 
in Great Britain, Mr. Nisbet declares, that might be remunerative 
if planted up, and within railway fencing there are thousands 
more that might pay good returns if put under coppice for hazels, 
oak-bark, osiers, and other useful products. With regard to the 
railway enclosures, we must observe that the prejudice and 
ignorance of those in authority are likely to prove formidable 
obstacles to any movement of the kind. We know of one instance 
where several miles of railway cutting in an extremely rich soil 
were planted with black Austrian pines and other deep-rooting 
trees. The situation was admirably sheltered, and the plantation 
was thriving wonderfully. A great storm visited the country, 
which led to the issue of a decree for the felling of these trees, 
though owing to their position they were scarcely affected by the 
storm. Yet every tree was felled—splendid young trees, firm- 
rooted, and far from the prime of growth—and a clear sweep made 
of every vestige of growth, coppice, and trees, and all. Some 
day, when the roots have decayed, a wet season will cause serious 
slips of the heavy land in these denuded cuttings, and cost the 
railway company a good round sum to repair, The majority of 
these pines were so placed that, even if some gale had brought one 
or two to the ground, they would not have fallen near the rails, 
It would have been easy to fell the few that might be considered 
too near the line without ordering the destruction of all. With 
regard, also, to the planting of waste but culturable land, it seems 
there is plenty of room for it. Few people, we imagine, are 


aware of the enormous reduction of the forest area in Eng- 
land, even within the last century, and of the extremely small 
proportion of woodland to cultivated and other land in this 
country. “Our woodlands,” says Mr, Nisbet, “ have been cleared 
to an extent which, but for our damp insular climate, might have 
long ere now proved disastrously excessive.” In Great Britain 
and Ireland woods form only four per cent. of the total area, 
while in France it is sixteen per cent., in the German Empire 
twenty-six per cent., and in Austria-Hungary thirty per cent. 
There is no lack of land, therefore, and the present depression in 
the agricultural world certainly favours the consideration of the 
question whether replanting of low-rented, or wholly rentless, 
land with timber trees or small wood might not prove remune- 
rative. Much imported timber, as Mr. Nisbet says, might quite 
easily be grown in England for home consumption. In his in- 
teresting sketch of the ancient forest-lands of Britain Mr. Nisbet's 
topography is open to question. In his enumeration of these 
forests, he mentions the Weald as comprising “ Norwood (Surrey), 
Tunbridge (Kent), and Ashdown (Sussex).” Now the Forest of 
Norwood, which embraced Dulwich and most of what are now 
Southern suburbs of London as far as Croydon, was never at any 
time continuous with the Weald of Kent and Sussex. The range 
of chalk forming the North Downs formed a barrier between the 
two belts of woodland, and was as destitute of true forest-trees, 
such as oak or beech, as the South Downs. Then “ Enfield” is 
mentioned, but not the great forest of western Essex, though 
there is the strongest evidence to show that the Middlesex forest, 
which merged well into Herts to the north, was almost continuous 
with the Forest of Epping and Hainault, both to the north and the 
south of Waltham Abbey. Practically these woodlands were one 
forest, as what remains of the timber—oaks and hornbeam—and 
the underwood of both suffices to show. We do not understand 
why Mr. Nisbet should claim the beech as an indigenous forest 
tree, but exclude the hornbeam. If the test of seed-production 
and seed-ripening be sound (p. 299), as he evidently believes, the 
hornbeam has as good a claim to be considered 2 native tree as 
the beech or the Scottish elm (U/mus montana). That Cesar 
should state he did not find the beech in England is somewhat 
strange, for it thrives in the sheltered hollows of the chalk hills 
of Kent, and, if a native tree, must have been one of the first 
trees to attract his eyes in England. It is difficult to believe 
that by Fagus Cesar meant, as Mr. Nisbet suggests, the sweet 
chestnut. British Forest Trees isa book we can commend for 
its admirable treatment of the subject, and for the light it throws 
on a much-misunderstood and extremely important question. 
Those who are of Evelyn’s mind in their love of woodlands will 
find Mr. Nisbet’s work full of interest, and those whose concern 
in the subject is of a more practical nature will be repaid by this 
clear exposition of the principles of sylviculture. 


JOSEPH ANDREWS.* 


it is melancholy to think how few of the great masters o 

literature have been privileged to see their works under the 
advantages of ‘uxurious presentment. To-day, when a Lorna 
Doone or a Littl Minister takes hold of the public, there is every 
likelihood that it will speedily pass into the sumptuous stage, 
and that its author will enjoy—as none other can enjoy—the 
gratification of beholding it pranked and be-dandified by all the 
resources of the book-beautifying art. But to many eminent 
English writers this good fortune has only come long after they 
themselves have sought 

that dim Plutonian reign 
Where none may find his books again ; 


and where papier vélin and papier vergé, and etchings and “ in- 
taglios,” and the oldest-faced type and the youngest are (as 
Falstaff says) “all one.” Here, for instance, with its “ tobacco 
paper and scurvy letter,” is the editio princeps of She Stoops to 
Conquer, “ price one shilling and sixpence ”; and this was all its 
author saw in print of a play at which we are laughing still. How 
the poor Doctor would have stared at Messrs. Harper’s vast folio, 
with its stamped leather binding, and its decorations by Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey! Or take the Sentimental Journey. Its two homely 
tomes, “printed for T. Becket and P. A. de Hondt,” look even 
homelier still beside the stately volume which enshrines the 
lovely etchings of Leloir. Then, again, there is the Joseph 
Andrews of Fielding. In the Journey from this World to the 
Next, he makes Virgil discuss that “curious piece,” Dr. Trapp's 
* The Adventures of Joseph Andrews and his Friend Mr. Abraham 
Adams. By Henry Fielding, teq. In Two Volumes. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and E. J, Wheeler. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 1893. ‘ 
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bookman, with a larger library than men think for, have said to 
Messrs, Dent’s edition of the Odyssey of Pamela's brother ? 

If we are not mistaken, he would have received it with con- 
siderable satisfaction. It must certainly seem far prettier, in 
its sage-green covers and neat coat of arms, than the pair of 
scrubby sheepskin duodecimos with which he was familiar. The 
type is clear, the paper good, and the volumes, which lie easily 
in the hand, are thoughtfully provided with a tasteful ex-libris 
which invites a proprietary autograph. There is a reduced 
facsimile of the famous assignment at South Kensington to 
which “ Parson Adams” was witness; there is also a good copy 
of the clever bust by Miss Margaret Thomas in the Shire Hall at 
Taunton. As for the fancy illustrations, especially those after 
washed drawings, they are effective enough. From the fact that 
Mr. Herbert Railton is mentioned as a forthcoming illustrator 
(he does not appear at all in the present volumes), it is to be pre- 
sumed that some of the designs will represent localities ; but, as 
regards those now given by Mr. E. J. Wheeler, it may perhaps 
be hinted that an author whose “ criticism of life” was confessedly 
aimed at the Ridiculous should not be “ embellished,” at all events 
exclusively, by serious or idyllic designs. It was the neglect 
to recognize this canon—that a humorous writer should be 
humorously illustrated—which detracted so much from the other- 
wise admirable studies prepared by Mr. Small for the édition de 
luxe published some years since by Messrs. Smith & Elder. This 
is not to say that Mr. Wheeler has failed. His “ Mr, Wilson 
relates his History” is a little genre-piece which would have 
done credit to the best days of the old Novelist's Magazine ; 
while the pen-drawing of Parson Adams with his nightcap drawn 
over his wig, and his lamentable cassock extending below his too- 
short greatcoat, as he smokes his ruminative pipe in the inn- 
gallery, shows that (if he will) the artist is perfectly capable of 
seizing the ludicrous side of the sukject. 

There is, luckily, no need to-day to criticize Joseph Andrews. 
“ Parson Adams is perfectly well, so is Mrs. Slipslop ”—said fas- 
tidious Mr. Gray to fastidious Mr. Walpole; and the world in 
general, with exception of some few people whoseem to read nothing 
but the objectionable passages, has gone on saying ditto to Mr. 
Gray, only much more vigorously, and with no ambiguous voice. 
But it would be unpardonable to leave this first instalment of an 
edition of Fielding, which its price and prettinees are sure to 
render popular, without taking count of the remarkable general 
“Introduction” which has been prefixed to it by the editor, Mr. 
Saintsbury. Since the appearance in the Quarterly nearly forty 
years ago of an article, traditionally attributed to Mr. Elwin, we 
can recall no paper on Fielding so instructed, so stimulating, so 
sympathetic, and, we may add, so thoroughly satisfactory to 
Fielding’s admirers as Mr. Saintsbury’s. His summary of what 
little is known of Fielding is admirably brief and rapid ; and his 
discussion of what has been accepted, but not proved (and a great 
deal has been scraped or sponged of late years from the old conven- 
tional mode)), is equally good. No one has had the courage to say 
quite what Mr. Saintsbury says in explaining the attitude of 
Johnson ; but many who read it will wish they had. Inthe same 
way, the absurd attacks of Richardson’s flatterers upon the alleged 
levities of the Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon are, to our mind, 
entirely disposed of by the useful distinction established between 


the two moods of Carpe-Diem—the mood of “simply childish 


hurry” ; and the mood where, behind the enjoyment of the moment, 
and heightening it not a little, lurks the “ vast ironic conscious- 
ness of the before and after.” It is this latter which Mr. Saints- 
bury finds, and rightly finds, everywhere in the background of 
Fielding’s work. But this is only a sample of many wise things 
in this excellent “Introduction” ; and we cannot ask, for those who 
at this stage make their first survey of Fielding, a better stand- 
point than it affords. 


SCRIVELSBY.* 


cpa LODGE has been fortunate in several respects. He 
has chosen a subject in which a good many people outside 
the limits of Lincolnshire are interested. He lives at Scrivelsby 
himself, being rector of the parish, which gives him an advan- 
tage. And, above all, he thoroughly understands the various 
problems presented by even a sketch of the history of the cham- 
pionship. We have a few not very serious faults to find, but 
they may wait till we have endeavoured to give some account of 
the book. Its chief purport—its argument—is to controvert a 
common expression, “the hereditary championship.” The cham- 
pionship is not hereditary. It descends with the possession of 
the estate of Scrivelsby. That it is not hereditary is easily 
proved. When the last of the Marmions died, in 1292, his 
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lands descended to his daughters. The elder had Tamworth 
and other estates in Staffordshire. The younger had Scrivelsby, 
In 1377, when the coronation of Richard II, was being ar- 
ranged, Sir Baldwin Freville, the descendant of the elder sister, 
claimed the championship. But it was adjudged to the de 
scendant of the younger sister, as owner of the manor of 
Scrivelsby. This was Lady, or more properly Dame, Dymoke, 
the wife of Sir John Dymoke, and daughter of Sir Thomas 
Ludlow, which Sir Thomas had married Joan Marmion. Dymoke, 
therefore, represented his wife at the coronation, and after his 
death she was represented by her son at the coronations of 
Henry IV. and Henry V. She lived to a great old age, and 
Canon Lodge mentions various legends as to her strong will and 
her determination not “to take off her slippers before she went 
to bed.” Her son did not inherit Scrivelsby till he was sixty 
years of age. The first Dymoke who acted as Champion on his 
own account was Sir Philip, the heiress’s grandson; he officiated 
at the coronation of Henry VI. His son was one of the victims 
of the Wars of the Roses, being beheaded by order of Edward IV., 
together with Lord Welles, his father-in-law. The family ex- 
isted, and in some respects flourished, even after this tragedy, 
until the time of Lewis Dymoke, of Scrivelsby Court, who, having 
acted as Champion to George I. and George II., died childless in 
1760 at a very advanced age. 

With the death of Lewis Dymoke a curious thing occurred, 
As if to prove that the championship is not hereditary, but 
attached to the possession of the estate, Lewis left Scrivelsby to 
a cousin, Edward Dymoke, who was descended from John 
Dymoke, youngest brother of Sir Charles, the Champion of the 
time of James II. There was an intermediate cousin, descended 
from the next brother of Sir Charles, He was passed over, how- 
ever, and so Scrivelsby, and with it the championship, went to 
the younger branch, of whom Henry was famous in the days 
of our fathers as having ridden up Westminster Hall, in a suit 
of tilting armour, between the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Anglesey, and three times cast down his gauntlet before 
George 1V. Canon Lodge unaccountably omits more than a pass- 
ing reference to this interesting scene. This Champion, the last 
who ever officiated, was acting as deputy for his father, a clergy- 
man, and duly received the gold cup and cover, which was his 
fee. At his death, in 1875, the cups, for some reason or other, 
were bequeathed to Her Majesty. There were only seven in all, 
the oldest being that given by James IL This Sir Henry, 
not being at all sure who were his heirs, left Scrivelsby to 
the “heir-at-law of John Dymoke, who died at Tetford in the 
year 1782.” Canon Lodge thinks he wished to amend what 
seemed to him a wrong under which the Tetford branch had 
suffered for a century. At the same time he does not seem to 
have left them much of the armour, portraits, or other family 
relics, and the cups, as we have seen, went to the Queen. Mr. 
Francis Scaman Dymoke had not much trouble in proving that 
he was the heir, and short)y came into possession of the manor, 
and with it of the rather empty title of “The Honourable the 
Queen’s Champion.” Her Majesty on learning of his succession 
promptly sent back the coronation cups, and they were photo- 
graphed at Scrivelsby for Canon Lodge. This Champion died 
very lately, and the marriage of his only son and successor, the 
present Champion, was unostentatiously announced in the Times 
a few weeks ago. 


There is considerable charm and freshness in Canon Lodge's 
narrative, though in several places he unnecessarily repeats him- 
self. He writes rather too much in the style of an advocate, 
and repeats the same statement over and over in dif- 
ferent language and different parts of the book. This is all 
very well for a speaker who would convince a jury. It is waste 
of words in a book. The impression Canon Lodge leaves is that 
he is very much convinced of the truth of the facts he has here 
strung together. This is not altogether the impression he 
desires to produce. But, when we find a difficult historical ques- 
tion so clearly stated we may pardon the repetitions. Canon 
Lodge does not seem to have made any special study of heraldry. 
Here, at least, he starts an interesting question which he cannot 
himself answer. Had, or have, the Champions a coat of arms as 
Champions—arms of office ? Or had certain Champions, those, 
presumably, who had actually officiated, the right to a coat of 
augmentation? As a frontispiece to the volume there is a 
coloured representation of the quartered coat of the Dymokes, 
In the appendix, where the names of the various shields are given, 
we come to Kilpeck (No. 4) and this note :—“ So stated in the 
books of the College of Arms, but this particular Quartering 
was probably borne as the badge of the office of Champion.” 
The shield, however, is certainly that of Kilpeck—namely, 
“Sable, a sword, point downward, argent, hilted or.” What 
has affected Canon Lodge's mind is that one of the three 
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crests used by different members of the family is “a sword erect, 
argent, hilt and pommel, or,” which is a very different thing 
from the arms of Kilpeck. Another thing may be noted. In 
Horncastle Church is the brass of Lewis Dymoke, who never 
officiated as Champion, and died in 1519. On each side of the 
figure are two shields. The third of the set is “ argent, a sword 
erect, azure ; hilt and pommel, gules.” It cannot be Kilpeck; it 
is not the sword crest. This is just the kind of difficulty Canon 
Lodge should clear up for us. 


STORIES BY THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW.* 


HE Rev. R. S, Hawker, the inhabitant of what he himself 
calls “ a wild and remote vicarage on the shore of the billowy 
Atlantic sea,” was a man who differed so much from the common 
pattern that almost anything which came from his pen would be 
interesting. An imaginative man, a scholar, and a poet, he was 
dropped into a remote parish on the north coast of Cornwall. 
Close to the church and lonely vicarage were the high and 
dangerous cliffs, against which, in storms, the most terrible seas 
burst ; wrecks were numerous. The inhabitants of his parish at 
the time of his induction (which we gather was between 1830 
and 1840) were extremely ignorant and highly superstitious. Such 
a man as Mr. Hawker, leading a lonely life amid such surround- 
ings, would almost certainly develop eccentricities, and he was 
eccentric. One story which he tells of himself in this book goes 
a long way to show that he was nocommon man. Mr. Hawker 
when he was a young man went with a friend to a certain 
village ; being unable to sleep on account of the discomforts of 
their inn, they got up very early in the morning, and let every 
pig in the village out of its stye. The result is graphically 
described. A man who could do this must have been what the 
Cornish folk would call a “strange man.” 
Mr. Hawker will be remembered more for his poetry than for 
his prose. The poem in which he describes the wreck of the 
vessel carrying the Bottreaux bells, with the refrain 


Come to thy God in time, 


is full of force and pathos. The vessel goes to the bottom, but 
still the bells are heard in times of storm :— 


Still, when the storm of Bottreaux'’s waves 
Is wakening in her weedy caves, 
Those bells which sullen surges hide 
Peal their deep notes beneath the tide— 
Come to thy God in time, 
Thus saith the ocean chime ; 
Storm, tempest, whirlwind past, 
Come to thy God at last. 


A controversy arose in the West some little time ago as to whether 
or not Mr. Hawker was the author of the song “ Shall Trelawney 
die?” and, if we remember rightly, some of the disputants waxed 
hot. Mr. Hawker certainly claimed the authorship. Lord 
Macaulay, in the History of England, speaking of the imprison- 
ment of Trelawney, one of the Seven Bishops, says :—“ All over the 
country (#.e. in Cornwall) the peasants chanted a ballad, of which 
the burden is still remembered— 

And shall Trelawney die, and shall Trelawney die ? 

Then thirty thousand Cornish boys will know the reason why. 
The miners from their caverns re-echoed the song with a varia- 
tion :— 

Then twenty thousand underground will know the reason why.” 
In a note Lord Macaulay says :— 

‘This fact was communicated to me in the most obliging 
1 by the Rev. R. S. Hawker, of Morwenstow, in Corn- 
w 

The stories in this book, dignified by the name of prose works, 
were for the most part contributed to the pages of Household 
Words and Ali the Year Round between 1850 and 1867, and 
there, we think, they might have been permitted to rest in peace. 
They are well and scholarly told, but they are not of any literary 
importance, and of no absorbing interest. 

The first is a pure fairy-tale, and not a very good one. Several 
verge on the legendary, and itis hard to tell what is imaginary 
and what is intended for fact. The feats of a certain dwarf 
aamed “ Black John,” which, however, according to Mr. Hawker, 
were not confined to him, are remarkable. They must be told in 
Mr. Hawker’s own words :— 

‘Two of his usual after-dinner achievements were better 
suited to the rude jollity and coarse mirth of our forefathers 


than to the refinements of our own time; although they are 
said to exist here and there among the “underground men” 
and miners of Western Cornwall even to this day. These 
were “sparrow-mumbling” and swallowing living mice, 
which were tethered to a string to ensure their safe return 
to light and life. In the first of these accomplishments a 
sparrow alive was fastened to the teeth of the artist with a 
cord, and he was expected to mumble off the feathers from 
the fluttering and astonished bird, with his lips alone, until 
he was plucked quite bare, without the assistance or touch of 
finger or hand... . the of the mouse was accom- 
plished very often, amid roars of rude applause, down and up 
the gullet of the dwarf.’ 


We like the “Remembrances of a Cornish Vicar” the best. 
Every man in Morwenstow parish was a smuggler or a wrecker, 
or both, and Mr. Hawker gives some startling accounts of the 
state of things on that coast sixty years since. One piece of 
superstition is worth recording. With great difficulty Mr 
Hawker had brought to life a sailor who had been nearly 
drowned ; one of his parishioners very strongly urged him not to 
take the man into his house. He said, “ You don’t know, sir, 
the saying on our coast, 

Save a stranger from the sea, 
And he'll turn your enemy.” 


Once the Vicar was asked whether he thought that all sins might 
be forgiven hereafter. He gave a suitable reply; but the man 
said he thought there was one sin which never could be forgiven, 
and that was giving information to the gaugers of the landing of 
a cargo. 

A stranger, being the witness of the orgies that took place at 
the landing of some smuggled spirits, asked if no magistrate 
could be found, 


‘“No; thanks be to God,” answered a hoarse gruff voice, 
“ none within eight miles.” 

“ Well, then,” screamed the stranger, “ is there no clergy- 
man hereabout? Does no minister of the parish live among 
you on this coast ?” 

“ Ay! to be sure there is,” said the same deep voice. 

“ Well, how far off does he live? Where is he?” 

“ That's he yonder, with the lanthorn.” ’ 


A farmer took the Vicar to see a colt which had been killed by 
lightning. He firmly believed the storm had been brought on by 
a reputed witch named Cherry Parnell, and also, apparently, that 
a clergyman ought to be able to put a stop to such tricks. His 
final address to the Vicar is touching :— 

‘I do think that, when I call to mind how I have paid 
tithes and rates faithfully all these years, and kept my place 
in church before your Reverence every Sabbath-day, and 
always voted in the Vestries that what hath a be ought to 
be, and so on, I do think that such ones as old Cherry Parnell 
never ought to be allowed to meddle with such things as 
thunder and lightning.’ 


The interest of this book, as we have intimated, lies principally 
in the writer; many people, particularly in the West-country, 
will read it for his sake. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


OMPENSATION governs all things; and it was to be ex- 

pected that the appearance of a book so unusually good as 
the Mémoires de Marbot would be followed by a flood of other 
Napoleonic reminiscences of which some might be good, some 
were sure to be bad, and the majority were still more sure to be 
indifferent. We shall not be too careful to place the Memoirs 
of Jean Landrieux (1) in any one of these three categories. Let 
it suffice to say that, though Landrieux is not exactly a Marbot, 
we should have had less doubts about the propriety of exhuming 
him if his editor, M. Léonce Grasiller, had not been so indus- 
trious as to prefix to the Memoirs themselves a voluminous 
biographical introduction filling no less than three hundred 
and forty good-sized and very closely-printed pages. This is 
really rather excessive; for Landrieux, though a typical, can 
hardly be said to have been an important personage. A seminarist 
in his youth, he had certain passages with one Perrette Gazaniol, 
his brother's wife’s sister, which interfered with his prospects 
in the Church, and, after some secular employments, he drifted 
into the army, where he attained the rank of colonel of horse, 
adjutant-general, and chief of the cavalry staff in the army of 
Italy. By some means or other (it is not quite clear why, except 
that he was the typical grognard) he drew on himself the dislike 
of his superior, Bonaparte, and his subaltern, Murat, and he was 


* The Prose Works of the Rev. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow 
Edinburgh and London : Birchwood & Sons. 


1) Mémoires de Adjutant Général Jean Landrieux. Tomer. Bergame- 
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early relieved from active service, his chief exploits in which 
(those told here) were the not particularly honourable ones of 
exciting revolt in the Continental dominions of the Republic of 
Venice. Let it be pleaded as more in his favour that be had 
earlier conceived a plan for rescuing the King on his way back 
from Varennes. At least he says so, though it is only fair to add 
that he does not seem to have been at all indisposed to magnify 
his deeds as a wise man should. The portion of his Memoirs 
here given seems to us too diffuse,and good for the historian 
rather than the general reader, but still good. 

The works of M. Macé on crime and criminals are not very 
easy to class. They can hardly be called edifying; they are not 
amusing to all readers; they are somewhat too popular and de- 
sultory in character to supply documents for the historian ; and 
they are not well enough written to please the critic. And yet 
they have a certain claim, for their knowledge is undoubted, and 
they cannot be called mere bookmaking. The present volume (2) 
deals directly with a certain forgotten rascal who was a Cent- 
garde under the Empire, by the name of Prévost, and indirectly 
contains a neat and succinct history of all the Jacks-the-Ripper 
or Jack-the-Rippers of modern times. If to such things any one 
does seriously incline, let him. 

It is, no doubt, extremely fortunate for the bonheur du genre 
Aumain in general, and for that of young men in particular, that 
the fact of the latter being unmitigated duffers does not prevent 
young women from turning a favourable eye upon them. Beside 
Henri de Ploudaniel, the hero of Réve de jeune fille (3), and the 
subject of that dream, Scott's most down-cried hero is a very 
Prince Charming. Yet they all set their caps at him—the 
delightful Mlle. Yvonne Kertissan, the ambitious and aristocratic 
Mlle. Jeanne de Trégorois, the learned and acute Mlle. Perrine le 
Mahot—and happy is she who gets him, though his attractions 
(outside his good Breton name) appear to consist in having no 
particular fortune, a father who is a respected magistrate and no- 
thing more, a school-mastership in a second-class lycée, and an 
absolute inability to throw a lively word at any dog. But of 
such are the Kingdom of Heaven, and the predilections of 
Heaven and womankind are, as we know, identical. Despite the 
fact that his hero is only a grand dadais, M. Bonhomme’s book is 
by no means bad, and it is perfectly honnéte. 

So also is Le chateau d’Airelles (4), which thoughtfully puts 
on its cover “ pour les jeunes filles.” Thoughtfully, we say ; but 
wisely? It is a harmless book, however. 

M. L’Hospital’s, or M. de Rimbert’s, L’automne d'une vie (5) is 
an odd book. It seems to us to have a strong flavour of personal 
experience; and though this communicates to it a certain 
piquancy, the author has not quite subdued his subject to his 
hand. The hero, who is “on the return,” falls in love with a 
young girl, overcomes some obstacles (the first being a fire-eating 
Marquis, who meets in him a fire-eater-and-a-half), but is robbed 
of his bride by the Adversary with whom there is no fighting, and 
retires in despair to La Trappe. 

It seems, from a preface of his friend M. Marcel Prévost, that 
M. Lecomte du Nouy calls himself a féministe. We do not 
greatly admire the word, and the tone of the three stories which 
the book (6) contains has much of that modern perverseness 
which is more childish than effective. But M. Lecomte du 
Nouy has distinct talent, and the longest and most ambitious of 
his three stories, “ Magda,” though it is decidedly “young,” has 
an element of power and pathos in its picture of the despair which 
comes on the heroine when she feels her own youth waning. 

We have had better work from M. Hugues Le Roux than Les 
mondains (7). The stories are unnaturally short, extravagantly 
knowing, mistakenly ambitious of “going one better” in cynicism, 
pessimism, impressionism, and what not. M. Psichari’s volume (8) 
—at least its longer part—is a modern Greek Daphnis and Chloe, 
“tres chaste,” but rather pretty. There is a person in Sans 
lendemain (9) named “ Mc Trevor”—a clan we never heard of. 
Mme. Dieulafoy has applied her great knowledge of modern 
Persia and its ruins to writing a romance of Khosru (10). 


(2) Un cent-garde. Par G. Macé. Paris: Charpentier. 
(3) Réve de jeune fille. Par Paul Bonhomme. Paris: Firmin Didot. 
(4) Le chdteau d’Airelles, Par Gabriel Franay. Paris: Colin. 
(5) L’automne d'une vie. Par Joseph L’Hospital (P. de Rimbert). 
Paris: Firmin Didot. 
re L’erreur daimer. Par H. Lecomte du Nouy. Paris: Calmann 
vy. 


(7) Les mondains. Par Hugues Le Roux. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(8) Cadeau de noces, Par Jean Psichari. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(9) Sans lendemain. Par Yves de Noly. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(10) Rose d’Hatra, Par Jane Dieulafoy. Paris: Colin. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE Ainus of Sakhalin, or Saghalien, of whom Mr. Douglas 
Howard gives a remarkable account in Life with Trans. 
Siberian (Longmans & Co.), offer the most favourable 
material in the world for the study of a primitive people in primi- 
tive conditions, Even ifit be impossible to prove that this strange 
people with whom Mr. Howard spent an instructive and not un- 
exciting time are in all respects “ the same simple savages,” as the 
Russian doctor assured Mr. Howard, “as their forefathers were 
three thousand years ago,” the Ainus of Sakhalin unquestionably 
represent that ancient race of hairy men whom the Japanese regard 
as the original inhabitants of their country. The historical wit- 
ness to their extreme antiquity is ample, but not less striking is 
the survival of this singular race to this day; for they exhibit 
none of the qualities of an aggressive or conquering people, what- 
ever they may have been when they overran the Japanese islands, 
The Ainus described by Mr. Howard agree with the earliest de- 
scriptions that are recorded. Their peculiar racial characteristics, 
so entirely distinct from the Gilyaks, Coreans, and other neigh- 
bouring peoples, have been preserved, apparently, from pre-historic 
times. They are proudly conscious of their ancient descent, since 
they style themselves “ Aiona rak garu”—that is, “ People who 
smell of their ancestors.” If those ancestors, by the way, were 
like the Ainus with whom Mr. Howard sojourned, they must have 
been an evil-smelling folk and inconceivably dirty. Yet Mr. 
Howard discovered not a little virtue in them, and invokes God’s 
blessing upon them for their kindliness towards the traveller, 
though they did compel him to sacrifice the products of his 
“ Kodak,” under the misapprehension that his photographs were 
something uncanny, and he a “ white witch,” which sacrifice is & 
grievous loss to the ethnologist and the curious reader. The 
elderly Ainu who introduced Mr. Howard to his native village is 
said to have possessed remarkable “ dignity, Socratic physio- 
gnomy, and winsome benignity,” and must, therefore, be accounted 
something of anoble savage. Possibly, as the guest of the Russian 
Governor of Sakhalin, the most distant Russian penal settlement, 
Mr. Howard was held in special honour. That he is not now a chief 
among them and blessed with an Ainu wife, ruling the simple race 
in the dim Sakhalin forest, must be ascribed to his own exceeding 
modesty. These good things were offered to him by the grateful 
Ainus, but he seems to have preferred fifty years of Europe to 
acycle in Sakhalin. To a sportsman the prospect was not a 
little tempting. The Ainus are expert hunters and trappers and 
fishers. Mr. Howard gives us lively pictures of their hunting of 
the bear, their extraordinary method of fishing with drilled 
battalions of dogs, and their yet more surprising stalking and 
decoying of deer with poisoned arrows and an ingenious instru- 
ment that effects a marvellous vocal simulation of the deer’s 
speech, They are a hardy race. Mr. Howard observed that 
they ate when they were hungry, and drank only when thirsty, 
which was seldom. They did not seem to get thirsty, as white 
people do, “Is thisdue,” Mr. Howard asks, “ to their difference 
of colour, or to the difference of drinks?” We think this tempe- 
rance is probably due to dirt. People who never wash need less 
drink than the cleanly and more porous vessel. To be sure, the 
Ainus, shut up in the island of Sakhalin, are in a sense protected 
by the Russians, who prohibit both vodka and fire-arms—those 
most destructive forces among a primitive people. Among the 
Ainus of Yezo Mr. Howard found a vast consumption of “ saké.” 
The Yezo Ainu gets drunk as often as he can, and stays drunk 
as long as he can, all in the way of nature and with a most 
innocent consistency. They offer libations to the gods, and, like 
their more temperate kinsfolk of Sakhalin, are exceedingly pious. 
Like older travellers, Mr. Howard describes the whittled birch 
stick, or “Inao,” which is set up at the east end of every Ainu 
hut in Sakhalin, and occupies much the same place in the 
religious observance of the Ainu as the ikon does with the 
Russian household. On their hunting excursions several of these 
inaos were fixed in the ground around the camp-fire, and offer- 
ings made of the first-fruits of the chase. These curious cere- 
monies and their significance are fully described by Mr. Howard. 
It is strange that the Yezo Ainus, despite their prolonged rela- 
tions with the Japannese, have preserved their ancient religious 
faith unimpaired. The religious belief of the Sakhalin Ainus is 
another strong proof of the antiquity of the people, and it seems, 
to judge from Mr. Howard’s interesting volume, that they have 
fallen from a state of comparative civilization, while preserving 
their ancient “natural” religion. Circumstances have made them 
anon-nomadic and peaceful folk, since it is plain, on Japanese 
evidence, that they must once have been an enterprising, warlike, 
and aggressive race. 
The traveller's observation is seldom directed to such useful 
objects as are presented in Mr, Bickford-Smith’s Greece under 
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King George (Bentley & Son), in which the fruits of the traveller's 
study take the form of a comprehensive survey of the present 
state of Greece. Instead of noting his impression of the country 
in a kind of diurnal record, as is the habit of many a traveller, 
Mr. Bickford-Smith supports his own conclusions and ex- 
periences with abundant statistics with regard to the commerce, 
agriculture, finance, army, navy, educational policy, and general 
eocial condition of Greece at the present time. His book, in fact, 
is a kind of report of progress, and one that is valuable for pur- 
poses of reference and suggestive to the political student. 
Statistics may be, and frequently are, somewhat intractable 
material to put before the uninitiated, and few people are gifted 
with a natural aptitude for the understanding of tabulated state- 
ments of comparative figures. But Mr. Bickford-Smith employs 
statistics with excellent effect in illustration of each section of 
his subject. 

In The Churches of Paris, by 8. Sophia Beale (Seeley & Co.), 
visitors to Paris will find a companionable and interesting book 
which offers the kind of guidance that lies outside the scope of 
ordinary guide-books, and is by no means ready at hand, in 
portable form, when required. The present volume, which is 
admirably illustrated with drawings by the author, treats of the 
historical and archeological aspects of Paris churches, rather 
than the purely architectural interest of the buildings. The 
churches are dealt with in alphabetical sequence, and in each 
instance the associations, legendary and historical, of the locality 
and building form the chief material for the writer’s animated 
description. “The work is not intended to be an architectural 
treatise,” the author observes, and where architecture is con- 
sidered she has “simply walked in the paths of Viollet-le-Duc 
and Guilhermy.” There could be no pleasanter paths than these, 
and none of better security. 

Like its fellow-volumes of similar title, Bygone Warwickshire 
(Hull: Andrews & Co.; London: Simpkin & Co.), edited by 
William Andrews, is a many-authored miscellany, agreeably 
antiquarian in flavour, dealing with the ancient customs, sports, 
folklore, and social life of the midland county. The Rev. W. H. 
Payne-Smith contributes an interesting paper on the picturesque 
ceremony observed in connexion with the curious custom of 
paying “ Wroth-money,” at Knightlow, to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
as the lord of the manor; and Miss Toulmin Smith’s learning is 
illustrated in an article on one of the most distinguished of four- 
teenth-century gilds—that of Holy Cross, Birmingham—from 
which is directly descended “the best and finest Grammar 

School in England.” Another contribution of interest is Mr, 
W. G. Fretton’s “ Trading Gilds of the City of Coventry.” 

An attractive little book is the new edition of Arthur Henry 
Hallam’s Poems (Matthews & Lane), which comprises the “ Re- 
mains in Verse” and the criticism “ On Some of the Characteristics 
of Modern Poetry, and on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson.” 
The editor of the selection, Mr. Le Gallienne, observes in his 
sympathetic memorial introduction :—“ Few poetical remains are 
so rich in such characteristic allusions as the gleaner loves to 
find.” This is admirably true. The poems afford many “ inti- 
mate glimpses” of the poet. Interesting is the comparison sug- 
gested by the “Timbuctoo,” so like Tennyson's in conception, so 
different in treatment. The Shelleyan influence revealed in the 
fine passage 

x ay the climes of Tripoly, and beyond 
Bahr Abiad, where the lone peaks, unconform 
To other hills, and with rare foliage crowned, 
Hold converse with the moon, &c. 


needs not the poet’s footnote to proclaim it. It is in the sonnets, 
however, as the editor thinks, that excellence is most to be 
noted. In them, too, the poet is best approved as the son of 
“ classic Hallam.” 

That James Smetham was a critic of no ordinary powers was 
clearly shown in his Letters, lately published; and now more 
convincing evidence is forthcoming in the reprint, edited by Mr. 
William Davies, of Smetham’s contributions to the London 
Quarterly—Literary Work of James Smetham (Macmillan & 
€o.)—which comprise essays in review of Gilchrisi’s “ Life of 
Blake,” Leslie and Tom Taylor's “Life of Reynolds,” Alexander 
Smith’s “ Last Leaves,” with a selection from the writer's verse. 
These essays contain much excellent criticism, and are marked by 
@ literary faculty which very few English painters, even when 
writing of their own art, have possessed. That on William 
Blake is probably well known, as it deserves to be, since it has 
been reprinted before now, and is not less notable for right judg- 
ment, and a sane, yet incisive and sympathetic view of the sub- 
ject, than is the admirable essay on Reynolds. 

Mr. F,. H. Underwood’s “ recollections and appreciations” of 
James Russell Lowell—The Poet and the Man (Boston: Lee & 
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Shepard)—is a pleasant little book, which may well serve as @ 
memoir of the genial poet, until what Mr. Underwood calls the 
“stately biography” shall appear. We are the more convinced 
that English readers will take up this volume gladly because we 
entirely dissent from Mr. Underwood's notion that not one 
Englishman in a thousand really appreciates or understands 
Lowell's New England poems. We doubt much if the “ Biglow 
Papers” were not even more promptly “ understood,” in a literary 
sense, in England than in the States, and we have no doubt 
whatever that they were, and are, as keenly appreciated. Yet 
Mr. Underwood thinks—apparently because he regards Lowell 
as the most American of poets—that Lowell’s “faithfulness,” 
whatever that may be, “ is a stumbling block to English readers.” 
Surely the gift of humour, and not a New England birthright, is 
the one thing needful in order to delight in Lowell. 


Of Mr. H. B. Baildon’s “prose pieces,” The Merry Month 
(Fisher Unwin), there is nothing to note that in any way makes 
for distinction. They treat of themes that have occupied 
magazine essayists a hundred times, and in a light and trite 
fashion. 

Engagements, wooings, and weddings form the matter of Mr. 
Mackenzie's Wedding, by Jane H. Jamieson (Oliphant, Anderson, 
& Ferrier), to a greater extent than the title promises. The story 
is written well enough, but is as tedious and unexciting as its 
companion story, “ Colonel Elphinstone’s Wooing.” 

Miss Honoria, by Frederick Langbridge (Warne & Co.), is 
more generously provided in moving incidents, and has, more- 
over, the merit of stimulating the reader’s interest in the whole 
course of its somewhat melodramatic action. 


A Wreath of May (Bell & Sons) is another and anonymous 
celebration of the event, with traces of classic influence—Milton 
and Gray—in its style. It is graceful, and well sustained through- 
out is the dominant sentiment of rejoicing. The seventh section 
is extremely pretty. 

With the new edition of the late William Bell Scott’s poems, 
A Poet's Harvest Home (Matthews & Lane), is issued an “ After- 
math” of twenty short poems, which scarcely reveal the poet 
favourably, either as a song-writer or at his best-approved enter- 
prise of sonnet-making. Curiously crabbed, for instance, are the 
two poems on Dante and the sonnet on “ Merry England.” 


Mr. W. D. Lighthall’s Canadian Poems and Lays (Scott), a 
well-arranged selection from the writings of the poets of Canada, 
appears in a new form as a volume of the “Canterbury Poets’ 
series. 

Among recent booklets and pamphlets we note the sixth edition 
of Surgeon-General J. E. Tuson’s Observations on Burning Sulphur 
Fires in Epidemics of Cholera (Harrison & Sons); A Clinical 
Lecture on Hay Fever and Asthma, by Greville Macdonald, M.D. 
(Watt & Son); Studies in Applied Tactics, by Karl von Donat 
(Clowes & Sons); Reunert’s Diamond Mines of South Africa 
(Cape Town: Juta & Co.; London: Sampson Low & Co.), an 
illustrated handbook to the Kimberley International Exhibition ; 
The Brighton Life Table, by Arthur Newsholme, M.D., based on 
ten years’ mortality, 1881-1890 (Brighton: King, Thorne, & 
Stace) ; Truth about the Salvation Army, by Arnold White, 
Francis Peek, and Archdeacon Farrar (Simpkin & Co.) ; England's 
Church the Nation's Strength, by the Rev. Charles Bullock, new 
edition (“Home Words” Office); The Story of the Book Fund, 
1891-1892 (Passmore & Alabaster); Gladstone and Home Rule, 
by Arthur William Quill, M.A. (Dublin: McGee); W. £2. 
Gladstone ; his Political Career, by Hector Macpherson (Edin- 
burgh: Elliot); I; or, the Art of Living, by a Man (Digby, 
Long, & Co.); Sacerdotalism, by Archdeacon Farrar (Protestant 
Churchmen’s Alliance); The Poets of Ireland, a Biographical 
Dictionary, by David J. O'Donoghue, Part II. (Paternoster 
Steam Press); Bibliography of Wagner's Leit-Motives and 
Preludes, tabulated by the Chevalier Choreligio (Waterlow & Co., 
Ltd.); The Indian Rupee Question, a Letter to Mr. Gladstone, by 
William Sowerby (Effingham Wilson & Co.) ; The Silver Problem, 
with Suggestion for its Solution (Effingham Wilson & Co.); Our 
Banking System, by Bernard Tindal Bosanquet (Effingham 
Wilson & Co.); Facts about Brazil, by “a Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dent” (Simpkin & Co.); and A Guide to the Work of the 
Association of the Girls’ Friendly Society (Wells, Gardner & Co.) 


We have also received the Calendar for 1893 of the Royal 
University of Ireland (Dublin: Thoms & Co.); the Calendar 
1892-93 of the University Correspondence College (Red Lion 
Square); London Charities (Unendowed), by Robert Chignell 
(Cassell & Co.) ; Schools Savings Banks, by Sara Louisa Ober- 
haltzer, and Patten's Dynamic Economics, by Professor J. B. 
Clark (Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social 
Science); The Tariff Controversy in the United States, 1789-1833, 
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by Orbin Leslie Elliott (California: Palo Alto), being No. 1 of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University monographs ; Manual of 
Linguistice, by John Clark, M.A, (Edinburgh: Thin); Labour- 
Saving Machinery, by James Samuelson (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.); Back to the Land, by Harold E. Moore 
(Methuen & Co.), “Social Questions of To-Day” series; Darwin 
and Hegel, and other Philosophical Studies, by David G. Ritchie, 
M.A. (Sonnenschein & Co.); The Sling and the Stone, by the 
Rev. Charles Voysey, Vol. X. (Williams & Norgate) ; Christ and 
Economics, by C. W. Stubbs, M.A. (Isbister & Co.); The Newly- 
Discovered Gospel of St. Peter, a Popular Account, by J. Rendel 
Harris (Hodder & Stoughton); The New Priesthood, by Ouida 
(E. W. Allen); The Violin; How to Choose One, by a Professional 
Player (Edinburgh: Kihler & Son); The Story of Church 
Street, Stoke Newington, by “Giltspur” (Stoke Newington: 
Thomson); Old Proverbs with New Faces, by Jenny Wren 
(Ward & Downey); But, a Domestic Sketch (Digby, Long, & 
Co.); Catalogues of the Libraries of the late Sir J. Pope 
Hennessy, Mr. John Wallis, Mr. George Tawes, and others 
(Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge); The Guildhall Library and its 
Work, by Charles Welch, F.\S.A.; The New Zealand Official 
Handbook for 1893, by E. J. von Dadelszen (Wellington, N.Z. : 
Didsbury); and the Catalogues of the Signorelli Exhibition at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
or to the Orrics, 38 SourHampron Street, Strand, Lonpoy, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXXV., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Rinding ull the Volumes, price 28. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 48. Gd. each. May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MARRIAGE. 


BIRDWOOD —SEGAR.— On the 26th inst., at the Parish 
Church, Grove, Berks, by the Rev. Halsall Segar, the Vicar, ‘brother of the bride, 
Francis Travers, youngest ron of Sir George Birdwood, to Amy, second daughter 
of the late Halsall Segar, Esq., of Liverpool. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Admission daily One Shilling. 

THE BEST FREE PROGRAMME IN LONDON. 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 
By Messrs. C. T. BROCK & CO., 

On Thursday and Saturday at 9.0. 


THE MILITARY MANCEUVRES OF THE FAMOUS WOMEN WARRIORS OF 
DAHOMEY DAILY. 
The Greatest Novelty in Europe and the Sensation of the London Season. 
Seats, 6d. and Is. 


LAST DAY. 


Ream SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
wa Mall.—SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 
Six. Admission, One Shilling. 


ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary, 
CHURCH CONGRESS, BIRMINGHAM, 


October 3, 4,5, and é, 1893, 
olitgt, Subjects and Speakers now ready. For p address HI y Secretaries, 
hurch Congress, Council House, Birmingham. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
F{VENING OPENING (8 to 10 p.m.)—The British Museum, 


Bloomsbury, will again be OPEN to the public in the EVENING, from 8 to 10 o'clock, 
on and after Monday, August Eastern ou Mendéaye, Wednesdays and Fridays, 


Galleri "Tuesdays Thursdays urday 
brarian and Se 


July 25, 189°." Principal Li ary. 
[LFRACOMBE.—ILFRAOOMBE HOTEL 

Unrivalled Sea Frontage and open Surroundings. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. 
Swimming Bath. New Lounge Hall. 250 Rooms. sariff of MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


ualled in situation. O; ite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
aa Unequalied Cuisine. Excellent wines. Moderate tariff. Electric Light 
in all rooms. GEO. HECKT ORD, Manager. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
pare willi incl dee Private giving and 
8 Strand, W.C. 


Cry and GUILDS of LONDON  INSTITUTE- 


President—Hi.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 
Chairman of Council—The Right Hon. the EARL OF SELBORNE, F.R.S, 
SESSION 1893-91. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION of the CITY and ourps CENTRAL 
INST ITUTION will be held on September 19-22, and the EN(RANCE EXAMINA. 
TION of the Day peperemans of the CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL CULLEGE, 
Finsbury, on Septembe 


A College for higher Technical Instruction, he requirements of persons who 

are preparing to © Mechanical, or Engineers, Chemical and other 
and Teac 

MATHEMA Teal DEPA under the direction of 


F. TME 
The MATRICULATION EXAMI NATION will be held on September 19-22, and the 
a SESSION will commence on Uctobe 

amme and full particulars of of Instruction and of the Entrance 
by on application at the City and Guilds Central Institution, Exhibition Road, + Or 
Heed. Office of the City and Guilds of London Lustitute. 


CITY AND GOILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
FINSBURY. 


The DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under 14 years of age. embrace 5 Comeep 
of Instruction in Mechanical and Electrical Sac and Industriel and Techni 
Chemistry, under the direction of Professor 8. P, THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Principal, 
Protessor JOHN PERRY, F.R S.. and Professor R. MELDOLA, F. 

The saipense L wore will be held on September 26, and ‘the New Session will com- 
m_nee en 

further the & Classes. Scholarships, &c., also of the Evening Classes, 

ly at the College, 1 City Road, E.C., or at the Head Office of the City and 
Guild Institut JOHN WATNEY, Honorary Secretary. 
an uilds ion institute, 
“Gres ham College, Basing‘:all Street, E.C. 


ORD’'S MAGNESIA, 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO,’S Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUG 
Is greater in extent and variety than ell the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


PD 
The safest and most gentle ——- 


for delicate constitutions, 
Children and Infante, 


Sold throughout the World. 


WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS. 


A PRACTICAL PAMPHLET. One Shilling. 
By Electricity, 
Gas or Petroleum Engine Power, Water Motor, 
Windmill, Rams, &c. &c. 
We supply Designs, Plans, and Estimates free. 


MERRYWBATHER & SOWS, LTD 
63 LONG ACRE, axp GREENWICH, LONDON. 


GOLD MEDAL INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


* Retained when all other Foods are rejected.""— British Medical Journal, 
In Tins, 1s, 6d., 28. 6d., 58., and 10s., of all Chemists, &c. 


ERARD PIANOS. 


As Used in the Royal Palaces, 
Hire Purchase system, New Catalogues and Price Lists free on application. 
S. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W- 
Telegraphic Address : Kzynorz, Lonpon. Telephone No. 3564, 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


New Scheme for the Relief of Trustees, 
FAMILY TRUST 


INVESTMENT POLICIES, 


Securing a Fixed Income 
FOR SURVIVING RELATIVES. 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


LONDON; 83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
EDINBURGH (Heap Orrice): 3 ann 5 GEORGE STREET. 


ReYar EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, hati PAID £36,000,000, 


LIFE. FI EA. ANNUIT 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELO MENTS'O OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


HE IMPERIAL INsURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1.200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, on the when 


not drawn belo’ 
DEPARTMENT. For the of the bank receives small 


sums on deposit. and 
are free. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Lo LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


F. & CO. Head Offices 
- { INDERSON, ANDERSON, CO. Fenchureh Avenue. London, 
For ae to a latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.,or to the Branch Office, 

16 spur Street, Charing Cr Cross, 8.W. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 

COLOMBO, CHINA, 

TAS and Severy fortnight. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED OW 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Re Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
and, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8S.W.; axp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 


NOW READY. AUGOST, 18%. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 51. 
THE GAG AND THE COMMONS :— 
I. By M.P. 
Il. By J. E. Repuonp, M.P. 
By Viscount Craxpoanr, M.P. 
EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. By Lonp Barrersea. 
“SAINT IZAAK.” By Ricuaro Le GALLIENye. 
THE SILVER CRISIS IN By Sir Ricnarp Burt.. 
THE BATTLE OF THE NILE: A CONT Byronansous ACCOUNT. Py Captain 
CHARRIER, Adjutant-General in the French F 
THE BRAIN OF WOMEN. By Professor L “BUCHNER. 
THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA By Hevuy Joves. 
WILL ENGLAND BECOME ROMAN CATHOLIC? By “Gatto.” 
WHAT CAN THE GOVERNMENT DO FOR THE POOR AT ONCE? By & 
Turopore Dopp. 
THE ABMERIAN CHURCH: AND ITS WRONGS: 
4 - 8. STEVEVSON, M.P., President of the Anglo-Armenian Association. 
IL. Bea. B. M. Cook. 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By H. D. Trarti and A. B. WALKLey. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom from the 
dangers of chill and a cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet, 
Tlustrated Price-iast of Sulit range of Celluiar Goods, for Hen, Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
BOBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDHE, B.C. 
OLIVER oR BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W. 


J COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIAYOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check ‘Actions, &e, 
Are for Sale. Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address—104 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


BOOKS, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anv PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: Bookuen, Lonpon, 

140 STRAND, W.C., anv 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


BERNARD QUARITCH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 
OF RARE OLD BOOKS 
AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 


May be had post free fer SIX PENNY STAMPS. 


*,* BERNARD eden aoeae MONTHLY LISTS are sent gratis to 
BUYERS in all parts of the globe. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 1b PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. 2: PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


lee ted b 
prose their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and. 


moet favour 
fo ALL AMERICAN 
PERIODICALS CATALOGUES 


KB and P 
[THe SATURDAY REVIEW sent by by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 

Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 

All other parts of the World..........c.s0sseeee 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 

catch the Friday evening's mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, &.W. 
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Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LoNeman's MAGAZINE.—AUGUST. 


“ Mr. Stanley Weyman's story is the most interesting of all the serial novels now 
appearing.” —BriTisH WEEKLY. 

4 GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE 
BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By Sraniey J. WEYMAN, Author of “The 
House of the Wolf.” Chaps. XXII.-XXIV. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. LectureII. By J. A. 
Frovpe, Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 

DISCIPLINE. By Roy Teter. TOO MANY STARS. By May Ken- 

REFLECTION AND PRESAGE. By DALL. 

WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. THE TOPOGRAPHY OF HUMPHRY 
‘ON LEOPARDS, By C.T. Bucktann. CLINKER. By Austin Dopsox. 
aN Gastmn CADET. By L. B, | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 

Wa.rorp, ANDREW LANG. 


London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Price One Shilling. 


The MONTHLY PACKET. Avewst, 1893. 


CONTAINS AMONG OTHER PAPERS: 


LOT 13. Chaps. V.-VII. By Dorothea Gerard. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. By E. C. Paice. 

ONE NIGHT AT DRUMCLEUGH HOUSE. 
AN OPEN LETTER. By KATHERINE TYNAN. 
Aus STAR-BEAMS. V.STARLIGHT EXAMINED. By Acnes 


THINKERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. II. By M. BRamsTon. 

IN AN ORCHARD. Chaps, XII.-XIII. By KaTHARrve S. MACQUOID. 
CAMBRIDGE LETTER. 

THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


By ALIcn WEBER. 


LONDON: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 anp 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


THE ART JOURNAL for Aveust, 1893. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
HOLIDAY ARTICLES. Att ILtusrRaTED. 
GERMANY.—A German Revolutionary. 
SICILY.—The City of the Golden Shell. 
SCOTLAND. -— The New Galleries in Glasgow. The Wizard of the North. 
SPAIN.—A Spanish Palace, Madrid. 
CHICAGO.—Women’s Art Work at the Exposition. 
Togetber with Articles on ‘‘ General Impressions of the Royal (pine, 1893 "— 
How to Wear Jewellery—eviews—Art Notes—Publications, &c. &c 
ETOHING.—“ Flax Spinners,” by Max Liebermann. 
EXTRA PLATE.—“ Evening Song,” by George Clausen, R.W.S. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE & OO., Liwrrep, 26 Ivy Lane, E.0. 
TTHE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
ConTENTS (AUGUST, 1893) : 
‘The Loss of the “ Victoria.” Admiral Sir G. Horyry, G. B.C. B. 
‘The German Strategist at Sea. By phaier § Sir G. 8S. CLARKE, K.C.M.G. 
= Royal Marine Artillery. By Lieut. J. M. Rose, «.M.A. 
“The Loss of Horses in War. By AA ¥. Smiru, Army Veterinary 


Department. 
Sir Orders. By Captain F. A. ADAM, Ist Battalion South 


cash 
Foreign Post Offices : The United States. By C. J. WILLDEY. 


Sailors’ Rations. By A NAVAL OrFicer. 

The United Service Prize Essay. By A Orricer. 

The German Army Bill. By KARL BLIND. 

The Oudh Police. by H. STANLEY CLARKE, late N.-W. Provinces and Oudh Police. 
Some Curiosities of aval P Promot ion. By W. Lainp CLowgs. 
Correspondence—Notices 


8, 
Two SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 
Offices: 15 York Street, Covent Gosden, Lenten. .C. And at all Railway Stations 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 


By P. F. FITZGERALD, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Gat6Concstenensen® and “A Treatise 
on the Principle of Sufficient Reaso: 


“ As ably reasoned as it is profvund in "Literary Work 
“ Beneath the of ph nd poetical quotations there is a distinct vein of 


Mind. 
be Successful as @ protest against the excessive study of Physicists.”—Saturday Review, 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & 
PATERNUSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C. PRINSEP, A.B.A. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


The STORY of ABIBAL the TSOURIAN. 


Translated from the Pheenician by Eowarp Love. Lester. Preceded by 
an Account of the Finding of the op eh by EMILY Watson. Edited 
by Vat C, Painszp, A.R.A., Author of “ Virginie, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, fev. 8vo. eam, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or, limp red 2s. 6d. 


The NEW RECTOR. By Srantey J. Weymay, 


Author of “ The House of the Wolf” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
Just published—At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


M*. PERIL in a PULLMAN CAR. By Major ARTHUR 
nee. ~ med of the ** Queen's Shilling,” “ Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 
Drax, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FORBIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 


OLD AND NEW IDYLLISTS. The late Eant or Lytron. , 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
PERSONAL GRATIFICATION BILL, Freverick GreENwoop. 
HERMANN SUDERMANN. Miss Brappon. 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE: aStudy. Professor Dicey. 
FIN DE SIBCLE MEDICINE. A. Smons Eccies, M.B. 
THE SPONTANEOUS DIFFUSION OF WEALTH. W. H. MALrock. 
CLOSING THE INDIAN MINTS. Sir W. H. Hovutpsworrs, Bart., M.P, 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT, SAINTSBURY. 
THE ROYAL WELSH LAND COMMISSION, Lord STANLEY oF ALDERLEY, 
A FRESH PUZZLE OF HOME RULE. Sir Frepericx Pot.ock, Bart, 
THE WHITE SEAL. Ruprarp 
AMONG THE BOOKS. 

LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD,, 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 934, AUGUST 1893. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS : 

AT THE GREEN DRAGON. By Beatrice HARRADEN. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICA CUP: INTERNATIONAL YACHT- 

RACING. By R. 
RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN MANCHURIA, 
A FRENCH STUDY OF BURNS. 
IN ORCADIA., 
EARLSOOURT. Chaps. XXVIII.-XXXI. 
AMONG FRENCH CATHEDRALS, By the Hon. Lady Srarrorp NoRTHCOTE, 
FONTINALIS IN SCOTLAND. By C. STEIN. 
PRIEST-RIDDEN IRELAND. 
NEW BOOKS, 
THE INDIAN CURRENCY COMMISSION. 
THE COUP 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1893. 


DIANA TEMPEST. Chaps. XXIV.-XXVII. 

OF HIS LADY’S TREASURES (VILLANELLE). 
AMELIA OPIE. 

MARLOWE’ “FAUSTUS.” 

A BUNDLE OF OLD SERMONS. 

THE PORTRAIT OF PHILLIS CROMARTIE. 
HENRIK IBSEN AND BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, 
THE DEVIL'S OWN. 

PREACHERS AND SERMONS. 

PAULIE, 

“LA REVANCHE DE VATERLOO.” 

THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps. XXII.-XXVI. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST, 1893. 


INDIA BETWEEN TWO FIRES. By the Hon. Grorce N. Curzon, M.P. 
THE CRISIS IN INDO-CHINA. By Demetrius C. BouLeer. 
EVOLUTION IN PROFESSOR HUXLEY. By Professor 8t. MIvVART. 
THE FULURE OF EDUCATION. By Professor Manarry. 
“MY STAY IN THE HIGHLANDS.” By Lapy CaTHtalxe MILNes GASKELL. 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kroporkin. 
PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN. By the Right Hon. the Eant oy MeaTH. 
THE ABBE GREGOIRE AND THE FRENCH REVULUTION. By the Hon. 
WILLIAM GiBsoy. 
THE POETRY OF D. G. ROSSETTI. By W. Basti Worsrotp. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD MEATH. By Bishop Firzoera.p. 
ESOTERIC BUDDHISM: A REJOINDER. By Professor MAX MULLER. 
OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Colonel 
yrern 
an leqeger i IN THE CAREER OF THE REV. LUKE TREMAIN. By the 
ev. ir. J 
“HOW LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG?” By W. Hi. WILKINS. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


“Tae Best OF THE SIXPENNY Macaziyes.” 
Now ready, price 6d. 


THe HUMANITARIAN. Edited by Vicrorra 
MARTIN, 
CoyrTents ror AUGUST. 

TO THE THIRD AND FOURTA GENERATION. Water Besant. 

THE MORALS OF MANNER AND APPEARANCE, Saran Granp. 

THE CURSE OF DRUNKENNESS. Ven. Archdeacon Fanrar. 

MORALS AND LAW. W. ScnOOLING. 

THE MERCHANT OF BAGHDAD. HAvjJ!I Bs Sapys. 

THE PROPOSAL. ZuLa Maup Woopautt. 

GHOSTS AND GHOSTS. Rev. H. R. Hawes. 

ELECTRICITY AND LIFE, H. Newman LAWRENCE. 

SELF-CONTROL. A. H. D. 

NUTES AND COMMENTS, W. Tl. WILKINS, 

REVIEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sway SONNENSCHBLY & Paternoster Square. 14 
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MACMILLAN & 00.3 NEW BOOKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By Jonny RicHarD GREEN. Vols. I. and IT. have been published, 
and Vol. III, is now being issued in Parts. Part XXIII. now ready. Super- 
royal 8vo. 1s. net each Part. 

GUARDIAN.—“ The second volume of the illustrated edition is even more mag- 
nificent than the first. The illustrations are exactly what their name implies 
They lighten up the history. Places, buildings, persons, all receive their due share 
of attention, and how large that share is may be inferred from the fact that the 
description of them and the sources whence they are derived occupies some five- 
and-twenty pages. Indeed, they are a ‘short history’ in themselves. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. 


By W. OvrraM TristraAM. With 200 Illustrations by Thomson and 
Herbert Railton. New Edition, uniform = “Cranford.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 30s. 


MANY INVENTIONS. By Rupyarp Kirrine. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TIMES.—* Mr. Kipling’s volume is fully equal to anything he has done. 
Exhibiting unimpaired all his characteristic excellences, it is remarkable for a wider 
choice of topic. This may fairly be taken as a sign of ripening powers.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The stories are full of life, vigour, and directness. 
They hold the attention, and dwell in the memory. There is an immense deal of 
humour, any quantity of good sense and discernment.” 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marton Craw- 


FORD. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
ATHENZUM.—“ There are no dull pages in this elaborate and engrossing 
study of contemporary manners and morals.” 
SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he Se been 
brilliantly successful in a task in which ninety-nine out of every hundred writers 
would have failed.” 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, the Laidly Lady of 


Whitburn. A Tale of the Wars "ot the Roses. By CHARLOTTE M. Yoncr. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
ATHENZUM.—“ An uncommonly graceful and well-told tale.” 


STROLLING PLAYERS: a Harmony of 


Contrasts. By CHARLOTTE M. YoncE and CunisTanet R. CoLeRmnGe. Crown 


A 


8vo. 6s. 
GUARDIA N.—“ We recommend every one to read the book at once. They will 
themselves repaid for their trouble.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 405. AUGUST, 1893. 

ConTENTs. 
1. PERLYCROSS. By R. D. BLackmorr. Chapters IX.-XI. 
2. THE TRAGEDY OF MR. THOMAS DOUGHTY. By Jv.ian Conner. 
3. A FORGOTTEN WORTHY. By J. W. Suaren. 
4, THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
5. THE LITERATURE OF THE SBA. 
6. OLD-FASHIONED OHILDREN. By FReperick 
7. MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs, Sreet. Chapters XX.-XXII. 
8. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 


THE BISHOP’S WIFE. 
A Sketch. 
By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 68. 


NOW READY. 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. 
By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


“ Mrs, Finch-Brassey’ is‘almost daring in the slightness of its 
careful and humorous study of an odious woman, with several 
characters cleverly indicated.”— World, 


NOW READY. 
WHO WINS-—LOSES. 
By SOPHIA MARY LOCKE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“ A story which cannot fail to please.”— World, 


but it isa 
of other 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of “The Haven under the Hill.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo., 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


REMINGTON & CO.’8 NEW BOOKS, 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


NEW WORK BY FREDERICK WICKS, AUTHOR OF 
“THE VEILED HAND.” 


THE BROADMOOR PATIENT 


AND 


THE POOR CLERK. 
Two Stories in Psychological Contrast. 
By FREDERICK WICKS. 
ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED BY A. MORROW. 
Demy 8vo. paper covers, ls.; cloth boards, 2s, 


THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE VEILED HAND. 
By FREDERICK WIOKS. 


416 pp. Illustrated by Jean de Paleologue, and handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 


“In his recently-published story, ‘The Veiled Hand,’ Mr. Wicks revealed him- 
self as a writer of quite uncommon subtlety and strength.”— Atheneum, 

“ Many scenes could be enumerated from Mr. Wicks's novel which, in the essen- 
tial satire of the situations and in the spirit in which they are described, would not. 


disgrace the its.” — Times, 


best English satiris 
SECOND AND OHEAP EDITION, at 3s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of a MIDSHIPMAN’S LIFE, 1850- 


1856. By Captain Ceci. R.N, 

“ The Reminiscences are bright, cheery, and graphic. and may well serve to illustrate a 

period of novel history which has not ret pea te Starryet nor even its Bazil Hall. Some of 

oe stories ee told, not for the first time, certainly read like direct reminiscences of 
arryat. Times. | 


some forty years ago hada uresque If 
cadet, at 4 s training in Britannia,’ wishes 2 
assure himself of the fact. he - preed do bone than take up records which, wii 
Midshipman, 1850-1856,’ has ished.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
Price 1s. ; by pest, Is. 2d. 


The AGE of DISFIGUREMENT. By Ruicwarpson 
Evans. Practica) Proposals for yoy the Abuses of Public Advertising. 
cada, Evans's vigorous and telling protest against the growing evils of 
A NOTABLE WOMAN; and other Sketches. By 
MILLICENT ERSKINE WEMYSS. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
“ Is full of interest, and merits an honourable place in tho Mistestont Mteuntase of tha Gay.” 


REMINGTON & CO., Luurrep, LONDON anp SYDNEY. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUST. 


AN ANSWER TO SOME CRITICS. By Dr. C. H. Pearsox. 

THE WANDERINGS OF THE NORTH POLE. By Sir Rosent Batt, F.R.S. 
BRITISH FARMERS AND FOREIGN IMPORTS. By Professor Jaurs Lone. 
THE SERPENT’S TONGUE. By W. H. Hupsox. 

THE POOR OF THE WORLD. By A. Barner. 

THE LIMITS OF ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By Professor LLorp MoncGay. 
MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. By R. 8. Gunpry. 

PLAYS AND ACTING OF THE SEASON. By WILLIAM AncneR. 
THOMAS PAINE, By STEPHEN. 

THE NEEDS OF THE NAVY. By Admire] Sir Toomas Symonps. 

THE LOSS OF THE “ VICTORIA.” By Admiral SirG, Pnirrs Horny. 


Now ready at all Libraries. 


The LIFE of SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 


BURTON, K.C.M.G., &c. By his Wife, Isanki Burton, With numerous 
loured and other Il) and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


“ Burton stands forth in these humdrum days as a rare and almost 
personality. No one is so well qualified to do justice to his strange and even’ 
career as his devoted wife, the sharer and interpreter of his inmost thoughts, his 
associate in not a few of his singular experiences...... The two volumes are full 
of multifarious interest......The book presents a striking and faithful portrait of 
a very remarkable man, and a stirring record of a very romantic career.”—7imes. 

“ It is a long time since a work so replete with varied and thrilling interest has 
been mced...... The book is not only a valuable contribution to the history of 
the Victorian age, but a noble tribute of affection, reverence, and admiration to the 
memory of a dead hero by a woman in every way worthy of association with his- 
astounding life achievements and unique intellectual powers......a product of rare 
and intelligence. Telegraph. 


a ‘te eminent person to whom it more particularly relates. Beans 
..The present volumes abound in interest 
sort."—Daily N 
Her work is rich in varied interest ; paints 
is instinot with life and masculine character ; and we have been fascinated by 

by Sir Richard.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK BY W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS in a By W. W. H. Hupsow, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 143 
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y the intellectual powers so remarkable, his activity so ceaseless, his courage so splendid, I. | 
bis adventures so numerous and so thrilling, that his ‘ Life’ cannot fail to partake ! 
of these qualities. No man has ever been a specialist in so many subjects—soldier, ' 
linguist, explorer, swordsman, translator, ethnologist, politician. If he had been | 
only one of these his career would have been interesting reading, and the present | | 
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CLAREN D ed N 


PRESS LIST. 


oh | NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. a 


NEW, PART now ready: 


ConsiaNiricant—Crovcning. Vol. II. Part 7. 12s. 6d. 


A- NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. Tmperial Ato. 
6 The present position of the Work is as follows :— 
Vor. I. A and B: Edited by Dr. Murray. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. [ Published.] 


*,* Also still sold in Parts as follows :—Part I., A—ANT; Part If.. 


ANT—BATTEN ; Part IIL, BATTER—BOZ, each 12s. 6d. 


Part IV., § 1, BRA—BYZ, 7s. 6d. 


Vor. Il. C and D. Edited by Dr. Murray. 
C—CASS. 


tiff covers, 5s. [ Published.) 


CAST—CLIVY. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. [ Published. }- 
CLO—CONSIGNER.. Stiff covers, 12s, 6d. [ Published. 


CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHI 
CROUCHMAS—DE. 
Vou. III. E, F, and G. Edited by H. 


In the press.| 
RADLEY, M.A., with the co-operation of Dr. Murray. - 


NG. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. [Published.] 


E—EVERY. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. [ Published.) 
EVERYBODY—FE. [Jn the press. | 
“ We may congratolate its learned and indefatigable Editor, Dr. Murray, on the unrivalled reputation the Dictionary has already achieved for itself.”— Times. 


“RULERS OF INDIA.”—New Volume. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with Map, 2:. €d. 


LORD CLIVE: and the Establishment of the 


English in India. By Colonel MALLuson, C.8.I. (Ready on Tuesday. 


EARL of AUCKLAND, and the First Afghan 


P War. By Captain L. J. TROTTER, pvt of “India under Victoria”: &e. 
“ Full of interest.”— Times. 
~, are also published :—Akbar, Albuquerque, Aurangzib, Madhava 
Bae isdn pleix, Warren Hastings, Marquess Cornwallis, Marquess of 
Hastings, Mountstuart E)phinstone, Lord Wiiliam Bentinck, Visconnt Hardinge, 
Ranjit Singh, Marquess of Dalhousie, Clyde and Strathuairn, Earl Canning, Lord 
Aawrence, Earlof Mayo. 


UNIFORM WITH “RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 


‘JAMES THOMASON. By Sir. Ricnarp 


TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Governor 
of Bombay. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
‘ “Sir R. Temple's book possesses a high value asa: dutiful and interesting 
memorial of a man of lofty ideals. wen exploits were none the less memorable 
because achieved exclusively in the field of peaceful administration.”— Times. 


Small folio, 21s, net 


HYMNI HOMERICI. Codicibus denuo col- 


latis recensuit ALFREDUs Goopwin. Cum quatuor tabulis photographicis. 
Vol. II., crown 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt ton, 72. 6d. 


SWIFT : SELECTIONS from his WORKS. 


Edited, with Introductions and by Henry Craix. Vol. uniform 
with the above, previously published, 7s. 6d. 

“ An admirable epecimen of judicious selection ‘and scholarly editing.”— Times. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON VOL. I. 

“ Nobody has undertaken a task with such qualifications for itas Mr. Craik, whose 
Life of oe Dean long ago showed bis attitude towards the subject to be a model 
of combined sobriety and scholarship.” —Sarurday Review 

“t Mr. Oraik knows more about the Dean than anybody ‘else, and his work is Cone 

."—Manchester Guardian. 
Small 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 
. Only 250 Copies have been printed on Large-paper. 


MILTON’S PROSODY. An Examination of 


the Rules of the Blank Verse in Milton's Later Poems, with an Account of 
the of “Samson Agonistes,” and General Notes. By Roperc 


learned iionograph by an author who has valid claims to be regarded as an 
authority on metrical rules. 
vo. 


‘THE BOOK of ENOCH. Translated from 


Professor Dittmann's Ethiopic Text. Emended and Revised io accordance 
with hitherto uncollated Ethiopic MSS., and with the Gizeh and Latin frag- 
mente, which are here published in full. Edited, with —— emg 
Appendices, and lation, by R. H. Cuaruzs, M. ‘A, Trinity College, Dublin, 


“ An erudite which will be appreciated by Orientalists.”—7imes, 
Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 


A PRIMER of HISTORICAL ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. By Hexry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D, 


Royal 8vo, Large-paper, 40s. ; demy 8vo. Small-paper, 18s, 


THE NALADIYAR; or, Four Hundred 


= in Tamil. With Translation, and Notes, Critical, 
logica}, and Explanatory, to which is added a Concordance and A 
with Authorities from the oldest Lamil Writers. By the Rev. G. U. Porz, 


D.D. 
Small folio, £3 3s, net. 


MUSEUM OXONIENSE. Part L. Catalogu 
of the Greek Vases in the Ashmolean Museum. By Percy Garpuver, 
Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of Olassical Archwology and Art. 


Just ready, Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Part If. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


A PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR. 


Part II. Compiled wi. Major A. O. Green, R.E., ped Author of “Modern 
Arabic Stories.’ Lis also published. 7s. 6d 


A Limited Edition of ww 4 PP» 4to. strongly bound, 


A COLLOTYPE™ REPRODUCTION of the 


‘ANCIENT MANUSORIPT of the YASNA. With its Pablavi Translation, 
A.D, 1323, generally quoted as [J 2], in the possession of the Bodleian Library. 

This priceless Manuscript was written by MIHIRAPAN KAtr- KHUSRO in 
A.Y. 692 (A.D. 1323), and constitutes one of the fund of Zend 
religion und philology. It has been for centuries hereditary property ina family 
of » High Priest of the Parsis, who has now presented it to the University of 
Oxford. The Collotype Facsimile reproduces the MS. witb absolute fidelity. 

“ The facsimile is absolute in every detail ; the colour of each page, with every 
variation of shade, every water-mark, stain, flaw, moth-hole, is reproduced with 
absolute fidelity.” —7abdiet. 

Crown 4to. stiff covers, 6s. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA II. 5.—GWIL- 


LIAM'S PALESTINE VERSION of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


Royal 8vo. 23. 6d. 

THE SURGICAL ASPECT of TRAUMATIC 
INSANITY. Presented for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. By Henperr 
A. M.A., M.D., M.Ob. (Uxon,), F.R.C.S. (Edin.), Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

“ Well f i 
1 worth the perusal of both surgeons and phys! 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


AN: ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ANA- 


LYTICAL GEOMETRY. With numerous Examples. By W. J. Jonnstoy, 
M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics in the University College of Wales, 
“ The wo:k wil take a good place in the modern literature of conics,” 


Educational Times. 
Part Il. r-"EMAINOS. 


ie Now ready, imperial 4to. price 2is. 

A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT 
and the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including 
the Apocryphal Books). By the late Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., and HENRY 
A. Reppatu, M.A., assisted by other Scholars, 

Part I. is also published. Part ILI. is in the press Until the publication of 

Part V., but not afterwards, subscriptions niay be paid in advance at the price of 

£4 4s. for the Six Parts. 


A PRIMER of ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


By F. J. SNELL, A. Balliol College, Oxford. 
“The work will be valuable to any student who wishes to have a quick and 
general survey of the whole ground.”"—.Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo. 10s, net. 
LATIN. HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS 


Illustrating .tbe History of the Early Empire. By G. McN. Rusnvonrra, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
“ It is the ideal book to place in the hands of students Sete Cay no cttenting © 
course of lectures about the period with which it deals,”—Atheneum, 


8vo. 18s, 6d. 


NOTES on RECENT RESEARCHES in 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Intended as a uel to hoes a 
Clerk-Maxwell’s; “Treatise on Electricity and Magnetlon,” By J. J. 
Tuomaon, M.A., F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity College, Protessor of 
Paysics in the University of Cambridge. 

“An work.” — Times, 


MILTON. —PARADISE LOST. Books I. 


and II, Edited —_. Introduction and Notes. Book I. by H. C. Bercnine, 
B.A, iti of Balliol hey Oxford ; Book II. by E. K. 
CHAMBERS, B.A, eee Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 

Or Books I. and II. separately, 1s. 6d. each. 

“ This edition of the first two books of ‘ Paradise Lost’ gives a brief summary of 
Milton's career, ani also discusses with care and suggestivemess the literary cha- 
racteristics, the structure, and the intent of his great poem, The notes are brief, 
bumerous, and critical.” —Speaker, 
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